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Together, ROBERTSHAW heat control and GRAYSON time control, per- 
fectly synchronized and precision engineered, make possible the automatic | 
, | 
gas range, a milestone for the entire gas industry. | 
And to meet the ever-increasing demand for this wonder range, auto- 
matic oven valves and safety pilots are now being manufactured in 
both Youngwood and Lynwood piants. A single national! sales organi- 
zation serves your control needs. 
ROBERTSHAW THERMOSTAT COMPANY, YCUNGWOOD, PENNE 
GRAYSON CONTROLS “IVISION, LYNWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
AMERICAN THERMIMETER D¥viSiOM, ST. LOUIS, MISSOUR 


AMERICAN METERS 


RELIANCE REGU 


GsAS has quite a history from oil field to oven. It’s 
the story of well drilling and gas testing. It’s the ro- 
mance of a molecule of Chis from the compressors, out 
through the lines to the meter and the regulator. Gas 
follows all the links in this chain. But it has a single pur- 
pose, the supplying of peak heat under rigid regulation. 


With regulation comes customer satisfaction — the 
achievement of oven excellence, low cost operation, 
and minimum servicing. The home regulator is your 
perpetual retail gas salesman. It is the last telling con- 
tact of company with customer. Only through proper 
home regulation can the many controls of the gas in- 
dustry be kept satisfactorily at work in the consumers’ 
homes. 


Realizing its role asa vital link in the gas chain, Reliance 
has made reliable home regulators. The Reliance type 
K and H regulators have high capacity because the 
togele joint action allows the valve plunger to move 
directly away from the valve orifice. The toggle joint 
cannot go beyond center because of the stop in the 
upper diaphragm chamber. Complete lockup occurs 
when no flow exists, due to this powerful toggle action. 


Different size valve orifices are easily interchanged by 
removing the end pipe plug and inserting a hexagon 
wrench into the recess provided in the valve body. 


Valve seat discs are easily accessible through the in- 
spection plug in the side of the Regulator. Valve discs 
come in either leather or composition material; the 
leather diaphragms being bark tanned or semi-chrome, 
specially treated for long service, flexibility and tight- 
ness. Composition diaphragms can also be provided 
where required. 


Varying inlet and outlet sizes are available ranging 
from *4”to 2”. These regulators will control inlet pres- 
sures up to 75 pounds and outlet pressures up to 22 
inches water column with the proper spring, and can_ 
also be equipped with automatic shut-offs and safety 
relief valves in all sizes when required. 


These are some of the reasons why Reliance Regu- 
lators have stood the test of time and have given 
years of continuing satisfactory service. 


Write for Bulletins 38 and 41. 


RELIANCE 
REGULATORS 


A GENERAL PURPOSE 
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WITH ALL THESE OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES 
i 
: 
— PILOT LOADED DIAPHRAGM 
Assures movement of the operating diaphragm 
Standard Type with Outlet with the slightest change in controlled pressure 
Piping to provide the finest degree of control accuracy. 


Maximum 200 psi inlet. Outlet pres- 

sure range from 2 oz. to 20 psi de- 

pending upon selection of spring and 

setting. Size connections, 2 in. only. HIGH CAPACITY 

The design permits handling exceptionally large 
volumes. Will accurately control flow rates up 
to the maximum capacity of 2” piping. 


COMPACT DIMENSIONS 

The most regulator has been compressed into the 
smallest space. It is constructed for installation 
simplicity with respect to both dimensions and 
connections. 
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VERSATILE IN APPLICATION 


There are literally a thousand and one applica- 
tions including use at town border stations, on’ 
industrial burners and large meter settings, for 
small distribution systems or district pressure 
control. 


merece, ~ECONOMICAL TO BUY, INSTALL, MAINTAIN 

Rarer emer: §=§69\WVill frequently do a better job of regulation 
than larger, much more expensive, specialized 
types. Screwed connections simplify installation. 
All parts are fully accessible. 


High Pressure Type with Write for Bulletin 1159 
Outlet Piping 
Maximum 200 psi inlet. Outlet 
pressure range from 5 to 60 psi 
depending upon selection of 
2 me spring and setting. Size connec- 
i 7 _ tions, 2 in. only. 


PITTSBURGH EQUITABLE METER DIVISION 


Rockwell Manufacturing Company 


oe, ERTS: Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
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THREE MORE “BIG INCHES” PLANNED. Hearing before the FPC was set to start Oct. 27 on an application 
of the Trans-Continental Pipe Line Co. to build an 1839-mile line from Mercedes, Texas, to New 
York City. Bui that isn’t all. Two additional lines to be built by the same company are in the 
works, according to President Claude Williams of Austin. If approved, the three will cost an 
ageregate of $450 million and will serve New York, Brooklyn, Newark, and Philadelphia. 


ELECTRICAL SALES OUT FRONT. In a Securities and Exchange Commission survey, 24 manufacturers of 
elecirical supplies and equipment led all others in percentage of increase in sales for the second 
quarter of 1947 over the same period in 1946. The boost amounted to 117%. The survey cov- 
ered 1243 companies. 


PROGRESS IN CONSERVATION. Texas has marked another milestone in its program to halt gas flaring. 
Last month the last flare in the Old Ocean field was shut off and all active wells were hooked into 
the gasoline plant there. All residue gas from the plant is being marketed or used for repres- 
suring. 


ONE BILLION FEET PER DAY. That’s how much gas the Tennessee Gas Transmission Co., Houston, would 
like to send east from Texas, according to the latest application made to FPC. Now engaged in 
laying parallel lines which will send capacity of its present lines to 600 MMcf, the company is 
seeking approval of extra facilities which would push the carry to 1055 MMcf, and would build 
an extension through Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, and Massachusetts to a terminal near 
Boston. Cost would be $150 millions. | 


TEMPORARY CURTAILMENT REGULATIONS FOR PANHANDLE DELIVERIES EFFECTED. Failing to get unani- 
mous agreement among distributors, the industry committee charged with working out an emer- 
gency curtailment schedule for Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co. drew up a majority-approved 
plan which the FPC ordered into effect last month. However, the edict will die Nov. 15, and a new 
one will have to be drawn up. 


CALIFORNIA COMPANY TO STORE GAS IN PIPES. Sixteen storage tanks utilizing 30-in. high-strength ex- 
panded steel pipe such as went into the California sector of the Texas-California line are being 
installed underground by the Southern Counties Gas Co., Los Angeles. Each unit will hold 250 
MMcf at a pressure of 440 psi. Seven tanks measure 240 ft., nine measure 180 ft. 


PERMANENT BIG INCH OPERATION APPROVED. Texas Eastern Transmission Co. got the “go” signal from 
the Federal Power Commission last month on its application for permanent operation of the 
Inch lines. ‘The company won out over coal interests by securing permission to take the gas as far 
as Philadelphia. The company will also use the remainder of the lines, which extend to Linden, 
N. J., for storing 60 MMcf for emergency use in the Philadelphia sector. 


SUPREME COURT QUASHES TIDELANDS APPEAL. California’s petition for a reconsideration of the high 
court’s decision holding that the federal government has prior rights over oil-producing tidelands 
was refused last month by 6-2 vote. 


LABORATORIES HEAD RETIRES. Raymond M. Conner has resigned as head of the AGA Testing Labora- 
tories after 22 years of service. Edwin L. Hall will replace him in the post. 


NEW PRESIDENT FOR SOUTHERN COUNTIES. Arthur F’. Bridge, vice picsident and general manager, South- 

ern Counties Gas Co., Los Angeles, was elevated to the presidency of that company Oct. 22. He 
succeeds F. S. Wade, who retains membership on the board of directors and presidency of South- 
ern California Gas Co. 


A AGL AS AE A AO PR CENA 


THE NAME TO WATCH IN CHEMICALS 


ALERT —tHeE concENTRATED GAS ODORANT 


Because it is Stable and Highly Diffusible under normal 
gas conditions, it protects two ways: saves maintenance costs; TYPICAL TESTS: 
guards against undiscovered gas leaks. GravityA.P.1.. 2 2. 1 1 1. 386° 
Weight Lbs.per Gallon . . . .. 69 
Alert’s pronounced gassy odor stays “‘put”—'/. pound will Sulphur 2 ww we 38.8% 
odorize up to two million cubic feet of gas »~-eaecianaee 
P §as. gta lin Oa ier ak aie 
Packed in drums containing 375 pounds—enough to treat on a Puan e ma 
750 million feet of gas—under normal conditions. 9% - - - - + - ee ~~ 208 
a 
ee ee a 98% 
ALERT=— FOR SAFETY a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 1 
ee ee ee ee ee ee a 
Authorized Distributors: Humble Oil & Refining Co., Standard Oil ALERT... by makers of Calodoranr 
Co. (New Jersey, Louisiana, Arkansas, Tennessee), Standard Oil Co. ...the oldest name in gas odorants 
(Kentucky), Standard Oil Co. (Indiana). 
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ORONITE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


200 Bush St., San Francisco 4, Calif - 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 - Standard Oil Bldg., Los Angeles 15, Calif. 
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TECHNICAL TRENDS 


“McCall's” Goes For Gas 


AS utilization and _ sales 
people in particular will 
get a lift from the three-page 
article in “McCall’s” maga- 
zine for October 1947, by 
Elizabeth Sweeney, household 
equipment editor, under the 
all-out title of “It’s a Joy to 
Cook With Your New Gas 
Range.” 

The first two pages portray 
and describe some super- 
appetizing dishes made with 
benefit of the plus perform- 
ance of the modern gas range top section, oven and broiler; 
the third page, headed “What's New in the New Gas 
Ranges,” describes and sketches the variety of top burner 
arrangements, white enamel and other easily cleaned burner 
bowls, and a glass plate as part of a grate arrangement— 
a new minute minder, lever-type gas burner controls on the 
back splasher, and an attached “vent cabinet” which col- 
lects and removes oven, broiler and top section products 
by connection to a fan in the basement—and a new design 
of circular ring broiler pan assembly, and a broiler burner 
with surrounding metal mesh to extend the radiant effect. 

It is such technical developments as these that the post- 
war era has been awaiting, and it is extremely encouraging 
to see them not only making an appearance on the sales 
floor but also receiving such endorsement as afforded by 
Miss Sweeney. 


Petroleum Bacteriology 


process that would have vast practical and economic 

value may ultimately develop from the findings of 
Dr. Claude E. ZoBell at Scripps Institute, La Jolla, Cali- 
fornia, according to an article by Charles J. Deegan in the 
“Oil and Gas Journal,” June 21. Working on a funda- 
mental research program for the American Petroleum 
Institute, Dr. ZoBell developed data which prompted the 
procurement of a patent, assigned by him to the API and 
in turn dedicated free of royalty to the international public. 


Quoting from Mr. Deegan’s article: 


This patent, No. 2,413,278, reveals the following discoveries 
about certain strains of bacteria: 

1. They have the power to strip an oil film from around the 
outer surface of a sand grain, apparently by physically shoul- 
dering it out of the way and crowding themselves so tightly 
packed around the grain that oil is displaced. 

2. They have the additional power to secrete a detergent-like 
substance which lowers the surface tension of the oil present 
around the sand te the point where it releases its grip and is 
freed for recovery through the open pore spaces. 

3. They are responsible for the production of acids or acidic 
substances which attack limestone or limy materials and dis- 
solve them, releasing any oil adhering to these materials, and 
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at the same time forming carbon dioxide gas, which may 
further aid in recovering the released oil. 


4. There are indications that they attack the heavier (and 
therefore more viscous) hydrocarbons and spit them into lighter 
hydrocarbons (which are less viscous and flow more freely 
through reservoir pore spaces). 


One area where these bacteriological techniques might 
be applied is in the Athabaska oil sands in Northern 
Canada, which is said to contain as much or more oil than 
the total present proved reserves in the rest of the world. 
The patent specifically states: “Oil sands from the Atha- 
baska region of Canada have been found to release oil 
when subjected to contact with a medium of the bacteria. 
The bacteria attach themselves so tenaciously to solid 
surfaces that they cannot be flushed away by the ordinary 
flow of fluids in a formation.” 


Professional Employees 


AS industry chemists and engineers will be interested 

in the definition of a professional employee as written 
into the new Labor-Management Relations Act (Taft- 
Hartley law). The law states that the term “professional 
employee” means: 

(a) Any employee engaged in work (1) predominantly 
intellectual and varied in character as opposed to routine 
mental, manual, mechanical, or physical work; (2) involv- 
ing the consistent exercise of discretion and judgment in 
its performance; (3) of such a character that the output 
produced or the result accomplished cannot be standardized 
in relation to a given period of time; (4) requiring knowl- 
edge of an advanced type in a field of science or learning 
customarily acquired by a prolonged course of specialized 
intellectual instruction and study in an institution of higher 
learning or a hospital, as distinguished from a general 
academic education or from an apprenticeship or from 
training in the performance of routine mental, manual, or 
physical processes; or... 

(b) Any employee, who (1) has completed the courses 
of specialized intellectual instruction and study described 
in Clause 4 of Paragraph (a), and (2) is performing 
related work under the supervision of a professional person 
to qualify himself to become a professional employee as 


described in Paragraph (a). 


LP-Gas Tanker 


AID to be the first of its kind in this service, a 16,000- 

ton tanker has been equipped by the Standard Oil Co. 
of New Jersey to carry LP-Gas to South America, where 
the fuel will be sold for use in domestic gas appliances 
and certain commercial processes requiring accurate tem- 
perature control. 

The tanker loads direct from railroad tank cars, using 
its own steam driven pumps to fill and empty specially- 
built tanks below decks. 

Thus it would appear that LP-Gas is not only becoming 
widely recognized as a desirable and economical fuel, but 
is also being found amenable to every method of bulk 
shipment. 
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FOR HANDLING 


Y 


Bi sani 


and other 
troublesome liquids — 


Use Walworth Lubricated Plug Valves 


When handling acids, condensates, dyes, oils, 


solvents, solutions, slurries and hundreds of 


similar “troublesome” liquids, you get better 
control, more dependable service and lower operat- 
ing costs with Walworth Lubricated Plug Valves. 
These valves have proved their ability to give 
easy operation ... fast action... tight shut off 
... greater protection against corrosion. Turning 
is smooth and easy; just a 14 turn from full- 
opening to full-closing. Moreover, Walworth 
Lubricated Plug Valves are tightly sealed against 


leaks — whether open or shut. 


Walworth Lubricated Plug Valves are available 
in sizes 14” to 24” for pressures from 125 to 5,000 
psi, and for vacuum requirement. For further 
information about Walworth’s Complete Line of 
Lubricated Plug Valves, see your Walworth | 
distributor or write for Catalog No. 46L. 


WALWORTH 


= * 
valves and fittings 
60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Ball Bearing Type 
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PROMOTIONAL NOTES AND NOTIONS 


United Effort 


N the lobby of the Philadel- 

phia bank where I try to 
keep a couple of dimes intact 
for a rainy day, I saw a heart- 
warming display of gas indus- 
try enterprise. There were six 
makes of automatic gas stor- 
age water heaters very promi- 
nently displayed. So promi- 
nently, in fact, that you 
couldn’t possibly get in or out 
of the bank without seeing 
them. 

With the display, there were 
available (1) a piece of litera- 
ture describing FHA property 
improvement loans, (2) another printed piece listing the 
names and addresses of 49 plumber dealer members of 
The Retail Merchant Plumbers Association of Philadelphia, 
and (3) a stamped post card for anybody interested, to 
address to any of the merchant plumbers listed. 

The bank itself invited the would-be purchaser to finance 
the installation through its Time Sales department, and the 
merchant plumbers urged that the water heater be bought 
installed. 

It pleased me that our Philadelphia Gas Works has 49 
merchant plumbers (I like the “merchant” label) as active 
promotional allies, and that the combined resources of the 
federal government, a large banking institution, and gas 
appliance merchants are co-ordinated to make it easier for 
Mr. and Mrs. John Q. Public to acquire up-to-date gas 


appliances. 


Going Ahead 


EPORTS from the recent AGA convention at Cleve- 

land indicate that the gasification of the United States 
is proceeding as well as might be expected, thank you. 
Despite material shortage “bottlenecks,” we are selling all 
the gas we can distribute through additional appliances as 
fast as our manufacturers can turn them out. And judging 
by the appliance shipments recently released by GAMA, 
we are making considerable headway in our plans to 
modernize existing installations to insure load continuity 
in the face of future fuel competition. 

The automatic water heater shipments are amazing— 
937,700 units during the first six months of this year. How 
the picture has changed for the better during the last 
25 years! 

The gas industry is fortunate that it has water heater 
manufacturers with (1) combined annual capacities of 
approximately 2 million units, and (2) the production 
facilities and “know how” to build so much quality into 
these urtis at such a low cost. The manufacturer’s average 
price per automatic storage water heater is only $45.50, 
according to the GAMA figures. 
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I submit that an automatic storage water heater, complete 
with a heavily insulated tank, thermostat and safety pilot, 
with years of carefree, dependable, economical service 
built in it, at such a price is a real accomplishment. 

The industry is indebted to all its manufacturers, whose 
only expectation is a free field, non-discrimination in local 
utility promotion, and a fair profit. 

Utility self-interest requires that they should get them. 


Defining Salesmanship 
Hy ARRY Boyd Brown, president, Good House Stores 


Inc., says he is all for high-pressure retail salesman- 
ship. So long as we agree on a “high-pressure” definition, 
so am I. 

Mr. Brown told the AGA convention at Cleveland, in 
his excellent and timely reminder (the retail salesman is 
the lad who really counts), that “by high-pressure selling, 
I mean salesmen knowing the merchandise or service they 
have to sell, knowing it thoroughly and being enthusiastic 
about it. I mean the salesmen who drive hard and intelli- 
gently every minute to sell their product, because they 
know that it is what the consumer needs and they can 
prove it.” 

Mr. Brown nails down his definition by stating that his 
“high-pressure” selling is not making false claims, mis- 
representing by tricky wording, or selling people things 
they should not have and cannot pay for. 

In other words, his “high-pressure” selling is the kind 
we all want in the gas industry, and which can only be 
had by intensive training and intelligent, alert supervision. 


It's Only — 


ok only $259.95. 
What? Why a range that cooks so easily and fast, 
it’s almost automatic. 

That’s what it says in the electric range advertisement 
in our local newspaper this morning. 

It’s only $259.95. The illustration shows a regular 4-top 
burner, ordinary kitchen style job. But it’s almost auto- 
matic. I wonder how much the additional cost for instal- 
lation is. 

Such is our competition these days. Price-wise, quality- 
wise, and durability-wise, we have with our CP ranges 
every ace in the deck. Yet, they will sell some of these 
electric ranges and we will be the losers. They'll find some 
Mr. and Mrs. John Q. Public still unconvinced that “Gas 
Has Got It.” They'll find some woman who has never been 
exposed to the many advantages of the modern gas range, 
and, poor simpleton, she’]] wear an electric halo as she 
floats around in the clouds of her self-ignorance simply 
because one of Mr. Brown’s “high-pressure” gas range 
salesmen passed her by. 

Let’s hope she’s few and far between by the time the 
national and local “Gas Has Got It” promotional program 
has really got into stride. 

In the meantime, it’s only $259.95. 
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BE SURE THEY’RE THE BEST 


Your appliance is as good as the valves you use. Ultimate consumer re- 


action is influenced by valve efficiency and dependability. 


Materials, workmanship and engineering knowledge incorporated in 
your appliance demand valves of comparable calibre—valves that not 
only enjoy the long-standing recognition accorded. to Detroit Brass 
products, but also valves backed by the assurance that they are designed 


to perform for the life of your appliance. That’s why we say— 


= BE SURE THEY’RE DETROIT BRASS 


oo eera( Ds ©00000000888888EE8EEEE®e 
GAS VALVE DIVISION 


Derroitr Brass «& MacceasceE Works 


DETROIT 9, MICHIGAN 
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[' would be a natural expectation 
that a discussion of current indus- 
trial relations problems should center 
about the provisions of the Taft-Hart- 
ley bill, and particularly about col- 
lective bargaining issues that are in 
the immediate offing as a result of its 
enactment. If we have learned anything 
from past experience, however, it is 
clear that even a well turned pro- 
nouncement on what is going to hap- 
pen aS a consequence of some new 
turn of events in the industrial rela- 
tions field is usually ill advised. 

The plain fact is that the Taft-Hart- 
ley Bill is new and untried. Union 
spokesmen have generally denounced 
it, and have broadcast an intention to 
live outside its provisions. Manage- 
ments, praise be, have thus far shown 
a disposition to let matters develop. 
This is neither the time nor the place 
to spoil such a good record. 

There is, nevertheless, one basic 


problem that is always with us in in- 
dustrial relations that can be 


dis- 
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FOR GOOD INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
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cussed without speculation or second 
guessing. It has to do with individual 
happenings on the job that, in the ag- 
gregate, determine the tone of indus- 
trial relations in any company. 

While a decade or more of intensive 
organizing and collective bargaining 
activity has served to emphasize much 
that is negative in relations between 
employers and employees, there is 
still considerable convincing evidence 
that the average worker prefers to 
think well of his job, and of the com- 
pany for which he works. He is en- 
couraged in this, or discouraged from 
it, depending largely upon what hap- 
pens to him as an individual in the 
course of his daily work. 

Where the reactions of the average 
worker to his job and to the condi- 
tions that surround it are on the whole 
friendly and constructive, the climate 
in which collective bargaining occurs 
lends itself to calm discussion, and to 
reasonable settlement of issues. Where 
the job has become the focal point of 
frustrations and resentments to any 
considerable number of people on the 
payroll, the course of collective bar- 
gaining assumes an entirely different, 
and certainly less desirable, tone. 

Probably no one who primarily rep- 
resents management is qualified to 
speak for the employee in the ranks, 
nor can he be absolutely certain as to 
what the average rank and file work- 
er has on his mind. However, the ex- 
perience of meeting and dealing with 
emplovee representatives over a pe- 
riod of years leaves certain impres- 
sions. 

For one thing it is obvious that 
most of the employees who appear at 
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the collective bargaining table want 
the good opinion of the people on both 
sides, and few of them really enjoy 
trying to carry water on both shoul- 
ders. They want to look out for the 
people they represent, but they do 
not want to lose personally by it. I 
think most of them feel that pressure 
from some source or other for higher 
wages is a practical necessity in these 
times, but I do not believe that the 
majority of them really like radical 
leadership, or want an open state of 
war with their employer. 

Of one thing I am certain. That is 
if all of the petty grievances and minor 
complaints, that could be intelligently 
disposed of on the job, were so handled 
that they would not figure in the an- 
nual bill of collective bargaining de- 
mands, there would be hardly anything 
left to talk about but the money. 

A great. many industrial relations 
men wil! probably agree with me that 
the strictly economic issues that come 
up in collective bargaining, consider- 
ed by themselves, are not materially 
different from those involved in mak- 
ing a business deal of any kind. It is 
true that the pressures assume a dif- 
ferent form, and that the trading is 
at times more emotional than it is in 
the ordinary transaction between a 
buyer and a seller. 

What really bothers us is the num- 
ber of times that concessions have to 
be made to correct situations that 
arise outside of these economic issues 
—particularly situations that do not 
have to exist. I refer to hard and fast 
conditions that are placed about cer- 
tain phases of employment, promo- 
tions, discipline and the like, because, 
at some critical point in negotiations, 
the union representative is able to turn 


- up specific instances in which promises 


of a much more general character made 
by the company have been violated on 
the job. 

It should be evident at this pass 
that unions, by and large, seek to shift 
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the control and direction of a com- 
pany s working forces from the em- 
ployer to themselves. They are also 
constantly on the prowl to turn up 
proof that the average worker does 
not get a fair break from his boss, 
unless his boss is circumscribed by 
fixed rules established at the instance 
of the union. 

The practical state of industrial re- 
lations in any company depends far 
more upon the degree of control that 
the union succeeds in establishing over 
ordinary happenings on the job, than 
it depends upon the outcome of ne- 
gotiations on strictly economic issues. 
A simpler- statement of the case is that 
when the. average worker comes to 
the point that he looks to his union 
rather than to his boss for a fair deal, 
good industrial relations go out the 
window. Unhappily the boss himself 
all too often furnishes the ammuni- 
tion that brings this about. 

The best answer we have to this sort 
of thing is a superior order of per- 
sonnel management. By this I do not 
mean a larger personnel department, 
or one clothed with greater authority 
by the head of the company. No man- 
agement job succeeds by reason alone 
of the authority behind it—if this 
were the case a top executive would 
only have to give orders, and things 
would get done. 

What I have in mind is an order of 
personnel management that recognizes 
that the personnel job that really 
counts is performed, not in the per- 
sonnel office, but by the individual 
supervisor out where the work of the 
company goes on. If the foreman does 
not apply sound personnel principles 
in the ordinary situations that de- 
velop from day to day on the job, 
even a brilliant performance at staff 
level by the personnel department will 
not materially influence the industrial 
relations of the company. In speaking 
of the foreman, of course, we refer 


to all front-line supervisors who deal 
directly with the rank and file em- 
ployees. 

Personnel work itself got off to a 
rather poor start in this regard. Ori- 
ginally it included primarily the func- 
tions of an employment office, but later 
on the rumor got around that the per- 
sonnel man was also supposed to tend 
single-handedly to the human end of 
the business. 

Qn this basis the personnel man 
maintained an “open door’ to all 
comers, and did what he could to en- 
courage the employees at large to come 
to him with their troubles. Likewise 
he gained some dubious degree of pop- 
ularity with the supervisors—who in- 
cidentally did not like the “open door” 
idea very much—by offering to fire 
people that the supervisors themselves 
did not have the nerve to fire. 


Foreman in Front Line 


In a word the personnel man orig- 
inally tried to run a species of clinic 
for out patients, and, in addition, per- 
formed an assortment of good works 
on request. That the bulk of these 
activities did not have a great deal of 
effect upon the attitude of the average 
worker toward the firm became thor- 
oughly apparent when the union or- 
ganizer arrived on the scene. 

As of today, there are more and 
more personnel men who recognize 
that their primary mission is to secure 
good results in industrial relations 
largely through the efforts of other 
people. In general, such personnel men 
have a well-turned conception of what 
needs to be done, but their big prob- 
lem is to get these other people, who, 
of course, are the foremen, to do it. 
There has always been a latent suspi- 
cion that anything that smacks of sup- 
ervision and guidance of the foreman 
in any matter so intimate as his im- 
mediate relationships with his sub- 


ordinates deprives him of the author- 
ity he needs to get a job done. This 
often proves to be the great barrier 
to effective personnel work. 

The plain fact is that in the nature 
of ordinary operations in most busi- 
ness organizations, the foreman, wheth- 
er he knows it or not, makes most of 
the determinations that affect rank- 
and-file employees of the company as 
individuals. , 

His views on how many people are 
needed to get a job done, while not 
always final, play an essential part in 
deciding how many individuals are 
to have jobs. He decides what kind of 
people are needed by the manner in 
which he lays out the work, and he 
usually and properly exercises final 
choice of applicants for new jobs. He 
defines the employee training problem 
inasmuch as the need for such training 
originates at the job level. He is the 
only one situated to judge how well 
or how poorly the individual employ- 
ee performs his work, and he origin- 
ates the recommendations or furnishes 
the basic information whereby reas- 
signment or promotion of rank-and- 
file workers is effected. He decides 
wages and salaries in the sense that 
he often personally lines up the con- 
tent of jobs. Even when he does not, 
he certainly makes the individual em- 
ployees perform work that is within 
their respective payroll classifications. 
He is largely responsible for the job 
environment, and for the morale of 
employees who report to him, insofar 
as the manner in which he exercises 
his authority affects that morale. He 
decides those who go, and those who 
stay on the job, directly or indirectly. 

Within this array of responsibilities 
and practical authority of the fore- 
man are encompassed virtually all of 
the situations in which the average 
rank-and-file worker receives atten- 
tion as an individual, and it is proper 
that this should be the case. But it is 
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also essential that the foreman should 
know what he is doing at every step 
in the way, which means in turn that 
he must become a pretty good per- 
sonnel man in his own right. 

It can be added that the methods at 
hand to equip the foreman with what 
he needs to know to do a good personnel 
job neither interfere with operating 
line authority, nor do they impose new 
burdens upon the foreman’s working 
time. Actually he has a personnel job 
to perform in any case, whether he does 
it well or poorly. The time he devotes 
to getting the individual worker off to 
a good start, to getting facts, and to 
analyzing problems of the job before 
he takes action on them is less of an 
imposition upon him than the time 
and loss of face often involved in back- 
tracking, and correcting mistakes. 

Even before these methods can be 
placed at the disposal of the foreman, 
however, the personnel man must work 
on his own thinking and that of other 
supervisors and executives up the line. 
When the personnel man says that the 
bulk of the personnel job inevitably 
must be performed at the working 
level, he must really mean it, and 
what he actually does about it must 
be consistent with this belief. Other- 
wise he will merely develop one more 
situation in which the foreman is told 
that he represents management, but in 
which people up the line actually 
watch him so closely and become so 
upset when he makes a mistake that 
he really is not allowed to develop any 
worth while thinking of his own. This, 
incidentally, is apparently the inherent 
problem of all real delegation. It falls 
flat when the executive up the line lives 
in mortal horror of all mistakes ex- 
cept his own. 

So everyone involved in the total ef- 
fort to prompt the foreman to do a 
good personnel job must make up his 
mind that once the foreman’s person- 
nel responsibilities have been spelled 


out for him, he must be permitted to 
discharge them. This carries with it the 
right to learn something from an occa- 
sional bad pass, just as the boss up the 
line has learned a good deal that he 
knows from making some mistakes. 
Over the long pull, if the foreman 
really knows what he is about, there 
will be fewer and less costly mistakes 
affecting individual employees than if 
people who have little direct knowl- 
edge of immediate job situations try to 
run the show. 

What are the situations in which 
the performance of a good personnel 
job by the foreman represents a sound 
bid for good industrial relations? 
Well, in general they are the same as 
those in which the personnel man has 
traditionally tried to achieve results 
by remote control. 


First, the foreman has a vital part 
to play in the selection of the right 
man for the job. Whatever refinements 
are used in the personnel office in 
clearing new workers for employment, 
the real test of a hiring is what the 
new worker actually does or fails to 
do, once he is placed on the job. 

By and large, there is no grievance 
as bitter as that of an employee who 
has never been fully successful in his 
work, but who, while denied the recog- 
nition that goes with making good on 
the job, has nonetheless been kept in- 
definitely on the payroll. We usually 
find in such instances that no super- 
visor for whom the employee has 
worked has had very much good to 
say about him from the first—but the 
employee himself has a first class 
grievance that is usually levelled 
against the actions of his immediate 
boss. 

Most companies have a probationary 
period of employment that applies to 
new workers, which is a recognized 
part of the employee selection pro- 
cess. The foreman is the only one ac- 
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tually situated to put this probationary 
period to its proper use. He must 
make a considered final recommenda- 
tion as to whether or not individual 
candidates for jobs should be hired on 
a long term basis. He should be fully 
posted on the fact that it is up to 
him to exercjse this “right to hire” 
by making a positive determination 
one way or the other. He should be 
given a bill of particulars on what 
to look for, and how to report and 
get action on what he finds. 


Second, the foreman must contin- 
uously keep track of the performance 
of each worker who has been finally 
accepted, so that when some problem 
arises in connection with the work 
there will be no confusion over who 
did what, or who failed to do it, when 
it happened, and so on. He posseses no 
sixth sense that enables him to do this 
job without painstaking day-to-day ob- 
servation, and a disposition to look 
again when he feels most sure of him- 
self. He cannot possibly give credit 
where credit is due, or administer dis- 
cipline when it is needed, unless he is 
far more sure of his facts than he 
often proves to be when his subordi- 
nates bring grievances against his ac- 
tions. 

The evaluation of employee _per- 
formance is no simple, cursory task 
ihat can be accounted for by requiring 
the foreman to fill out a formal efh- 
ciency report, or check item rating de- 
vice once a year. The average foreman 
will go through motions of this rou- 
tine with about the same relish that he 
takes in filling out his own personal 
income tax return, and usually in about 
the same proximity to the deadline. 
Fairness and factuality in evaluating 
employee performance must be in- 
stilled into his working habits. It can 
be done by showing the foreman how 
it helps him to get out the work, and 
how it helps him to avoid situations 
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in which he can embarrass himself by 
being caught short on facts. 


Third, the foreman must play a part 
in planning promotions and transfers, 
so that promotions are made with some 
assurance that the employee can han- 
dle the next job up, and so that trans- 
fers will savor somewhat less than 
they often do of the well-known inter- 
departmental game of “pass the 
lemon.” Even when promotions and 
transfers are restricted by seniority or 
on some other basis, the foreman is 
usually situated to exercise at least a 
veto over promotions and job changes. 
He must elect either to act, or to stand 
by and let promotions go by default. 

One of the most badly needed ele- 
ments in personnel supervision is a dis- 
position on the part of the foreman to 
look ahead on behalf of individual 
workers, and to plan the assignment of 
particular jobs in such a way that 
given workers are placed in line for 
assignments in which there is some 
reason to believe that they can succeed. 
Perhaps the most ancient of all griev- 
ances, and the one that pays off for 
the union most frequently, is that of 
the worker who has reached his limit, 
but who nonetheless has been placed 
in a job that in appearance puts him 
in line for a promotion for which no 
one really intends to consider him. 
When such a worker is by-passed, per- 
haps on several occasions, the affront 
is not only personal to him, but be- 
comes a common cause of complaint 
to other employees who fear the same 
treatment. 

The foreman is better situated than 
anyone else to review periodically his 
working force and to cast up a bal- 
ance sheet to see where he stands in 
relation to understudies for key jobs, 
replacement of employees he is likely 
to lose, and with respect to employees 
who should make good or make room. 
Until his intimate knowledge of indi- 
vidual employees is brought generally 
into play in such matters, it is going 
to be difficult to make the average em- 
ployee feel that his possibilities ac- 
tually receive individual considera- 
tion. 


Fourth, the foreman has a training 
function which he can discharge only 
if he understands sound principles of 
instruction. Even when completion of 
some degree of formal training is a 
prerequisite to assignment to a _ par- 
ticular job, someone must show the 
new employee how the skill thus ac- 
quired should be put to work. As an 
opinion, Job Instructor Training, or 
some equivalent, should be given to 
every foreman in the company, supple- 
mented by adequate steps to ensure 
active application on the job of the 
principles of instruction spelled out in 
that course. 
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There is probably no situation in 
which the foreman has a better oppor- 
tunity to establish constructive rela- 
tions with individual workers, than in 
helping them to succeed on the job 
through training. His action in doing 
this can do much to dispel the concep- 
tion that a boss merely presides over 
his workers, and delights in taking 
them to task for mistakes. 


Fifth, the foreman has a responsi- 
bility for what might be termed the 
atmosphere that prevails on the job. 
When we think of positive efforts to 
develop good morale within a working 
force we are likely to focus our atten- 
tion on the Coca Cola bar, the recrea- 
tion facility, the company baseball 
team or perhaps the turkeys we pass 
out at Christmas. But the actual state 
of morale is likely to be determined, 
not by these things, but by the steps 
the foreman consciously takes to cre- 
ate understanding where the contrary 
could easily prevail, and by the light- 
handed use of authority where he 
could easily throw his weight around. 
There is no so-called morale move that 
can produce a relationship with em- 
ployees which is any better than that 
which exists in ordinary dealings on 
the job. 

The best of management policies and 
the most sumptuous of employee fa- 
cilities cannot correct any really bad 
impression of the company that is 
created in the daily work. Job Rela- 
tions Training is built about this prin- 
ciple. It is my opinion that the average 
foreman is very likely to be the kind 
of a boss that he is often accused of 
being unless he is given such training. 
It helps him to do a thoughtful job 
in meeting ordinary problems, in cor- 
recting workers constructively, and in 
senerally learning how to review an ac- 
tion before he takes it. 


Sixth, the foreman has a responsi- 
bility for observing the principle of 
equal pay for equal work. A great deal 
of progress has been made in recent 
years in setting up machinery for 
bringing wages and salaries into line, 
and in relating rates of pay to the best 
picture we can get of the content of 
jobs. Yet the best salary administration 
system going cannot succeed unless 
the foreman really understands it, and 
works with it. 

The rank-and-file employee, like the 
rest of us, has a way of being discour- 
agingly commercial about things that 
affect his pocket book. One measuring 
stick he uses to determine whether or 
not he is getting all that is coming to 
him is the amount of his pay check, in 
relation to the amounts received by 
other employees who do the same work 
that he does. There is reason to believe 
that, if anything, he becomes more 


aroused over evidence that he gets less 
than someone else who performs the 
same work, than he does over the pay 
rate itself. 

This is an old story to anyone who 
has dealt with classification grievances. 
If the foreman cannot help us to lick 
this particular problem, and if he can- 
not subdue what is apparently a deeply 
imbedded penchant for realigning job 
duties without telling anybody, the 
union will continue to dig for gold, 
and to find it in faults of the foreman’s 
own making. 

These situations in which basically 
good industrial relations depend pri- 
marily upon the performance of an 
adequate personnel job by the fore- 
man, as we have discussed them, pre- 
sent nothing new or startling. Yet pos- 
sibly the best test of the potential ef- 
fectiveness of any effort to create a 
constructive reaction on the part of 
rank-and-file workers toward the com- 
pany lies in the extent to which the 
foreman actually plays his proper part 
in placing individuals in jobs in which 
they can succeed; in evaluating their 
performance fairly and factually; in 
looking and planning ahead in their 
behalf; in training them as needed; in 
dealing with problems that affect them 
on a basis that represents a bid for 
good understanding rather than the 
contrary; and in paying them equitably 
for their services. 


Give Employee Break 


The individual employee whose im- 
mediate boss gives him the best break 
he can in all of these respects is un- 
likely to indulge in discontent for its 
own sake. If the foreman is not ac- 
tually used as the front line in indus- 
trial relations, or if he is in fact by- 
passed on the basis that wiser heads 
than his are needed to cope with these 
problems, the individual worker is 
likely to get lost in the scheme of 
things along with the foreman him- 
self. The worker then turns to folks on 
the outside who will help him to get 
what he wants. 

I think that is the basic industrial 
relations problem of the utility com- 
panies. Some of us believe that the 
Taft-Hartley Bill, which I promised 
not to discuss, provides some basis for 
working more closely with individual 
employees, and to some extent winning 
back the understanding that was ours 
before the Wagner Act rang down a 
none too synthetic iron curtain on nor- 
mal relationships between boss and 
worker. If we are to succeed in this, it 
will be because of the attention paid to 
the basic relationships that have been 
discussed, and not because we are pre- 
sently situated to bargain with unions 
on somewhat more even terms. 
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An evaluation of prospects of fuel 
supply and demand in the near future 


Needed: A Proper Fuel Price Relationship 


ALKING about tomorrow is always 

a risky business. Some alliterative 
soul has referred to “the perpetual 
perils of prophecy.” I should like to 
lessen those perils as much as possible, 
first by trying to base my predictions 
about tomorrow on the facts of today, 
and second by stating at the start two 
premises about which I make no pro- 
phecy; they are assumptions, not pre- 
dictions. 

The first premise is that, during the 
period covered, we are not at war. The 
second premise is that we have no ma- 
terial decline in present and prospec- 
tive economic activity. War would 
materially increase our fuel needs; a 
serious recession might lessen them. 

Assuming these two premises, what 
is our fuel outlook? 

I shall waste no time trying to tell 
sas men about the natural gas outlook 
for this winter. But—what about oil 
and coal? 

Oil for This Winter: It. is no news 
to most of you, moreover, that your 
customers cannot shift their load from 
gas to fuel oil; that fuel oil, this win- 
ter, will also be in tight supply. The 
refineries of the United States and in 
the Carribbean area are working mira- 
cles. Without steel for needed expan- 
sion, by resourcefulness and ingenuity, 
by unexampled engineering and oper- 
ating practices, and by sheer determin- 
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ation, they are processing crude at a 
rate well above what a year ago was 
considered their maximum capacity, 
and this despite the sad fact that some 
refineries are shut down and some are 
running at less than capacity for lack 
of crude. 

Neverthless, stocks of heating and 
fuel oils east of the Rockies and north 
of the Gulf Coast are less than they 
were a year ago, although demands are 
greater. Stocks were barely adequate, 
with day-to-day refinery output, to 
pull through last winter without seri- 
ous hardship. Indications are that this 
winter's demand for heating oils will 
be from 20% to 40% greater than last 
year’s, yet we enter the heating season 
with less in storage. 

A shortage of tankers, on which the 
East Coast depends for both crude oil 
and products, threatens to aggravate 
the situation in the North and Middle 
Atlantic states. 

Unless autumn spends the winter in 
the Middle West and on the East coast, 
cold spells will bring shortages here 
and there throughout the area. Indus- 
tries may be shut down, men may be 
out of work, and homes may be un- 
heated for lack of fuel oil or gas. 
The plight of some of those who have 
installed new oil burners without firm 
assurances of supply from _ reliable 
fuel oil dealers may be especially 
tough. 

Reasonably mild weather and the 


herculean efforts of the oil and gas 
industry may keep such local shortages 
from being more than local and of 
short duration. 

Coal for This Winter: The chilly out- 
look is not warmed as much as we 
might hope by contemplating coal. It 
too threatens to be in tight supply, 
though not so tight, fortunately, as oil 
and gas. 

Here again the bottleneck is trans- 
portation. We are told that there is 
adequate mining capacity and adequate 
labor to produce the coal needed for 
the United States plus the unprece- 
dented tonnage needed for export. 
There are not enough coal cars, how- 
ever, to keep the mines running at the 
required rate. The mines cannot pro- 
duce coal faster than the railroads can 
haul it away, and despite the efforts 
of the railroads, the car-building com- 
panies, and the Ofhice of Defense 
Transportation, the railroads have not 
the cars to haul it away as fast as it 
is needed. Approximately 46,000 coal- 
type cars are on order, but shortage 
of steel has kept output to about the 
number that from month to month wear 
out and have to be scrapped. 

This restriction of output comes at 
a time when stockpiles are abnormally 
low because of the work stoppages of 
the past two years, which have cost 
millions of tons. Manv industrial con- 
sumers, including steel companies, are 
already uncomfortably close to the 
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A good measure of Max Ball’s popu- 
larity in the industry is accounted for by 
his background, which includes experi- 
ence in nearly all phases of gas and oil 
operations both as a businessman and a 
government servant, and which affords 
him insight into many of the problems 
of operating men. His appointment last 
year to succeed Ralph K. Davies, who 
was then acting director of the Oil and 
Gas Division, was hailed throughout the 
industry. 
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of the Oil Board of the Geological Sur- 
vey, engineer and law officer of the Bu- 
reau of Mines, manager of exploration in 
the Rocky Mountain region for the Shell 
Oil companies, president of the Argo Oil 
Co., and special assistant to the deputy 
administrator of the Petroleum Admin- 
istration for War. 

He holds both law and engineering de- 
grees, the latter from the Colorado 
School of Mines. 


bottoms of their bins, and here and 
there a blast furnace or an open hearth 
has been shut down for a few days for 
lack of coal. The supply of anthracite, 
80% of which goes into house heating, 
threatens to be several million tons 
short of demand in New England. 
Elsewhere the consumer of coal, 
whether industrial or domestic, may 
have to scour the market at times this 
winter, and may have to accept a dif- 
ferent kind of quality than he would 
like, and may now and then be short 
for a few days, but on the whole he 
will probably be able to fill his mini- 


mum needs, barring calamities. 
The Five-Year Outlook 
WY HEN we get through this winter, 
where will we be? What are the 
prospects for the next winter and the 
next and the winter after that? 
Gas: As for gas, some pipe will be 
available and some pipe lines or major 
loops will doubtless be built next year. 
In 1949 more pipe should be available 
and more lines should be completed. 
By 1950 the gas situation should have 
eased materially in many localities 
that will be short of gas this winter 
and next. 

How soon enough lines can be built 
to catch up with the growing demand 
of all markets now served with natural 
gas is another matter. As I shall em- 
phasize later, whether and when supply 
overtakes demand may depend in large 
part on the price of gas in relation to 
the price of other fuels. In any case, 
demand seems certain to keep ahead 
of supply for some years. 

One other thing seems certain: that 
even when, or if, present market areas 
are fully satisfied, great markets now 
unserved along the Eastern Seaboard 
and in New England will still be far 


from saturated. 


Domestic Oil Supply: As for oil, the 
situation looks tight for at least five 
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years, perhaps longer. Additional pipe 
lines will bring some more crude and 
products into the Middle West next 
year. Additional refining capacity will 
be built as fast as steel becomes avail- 
able. It is doubtful, however, whether 
expansion in pipe line and refining 
capacity can do much more than keep 
step with growing demand. And 
through every calculation runs a basic 
question: Where is the crude to come 
from? 

There is lots of oil yet to be found 
in the United States, probably as much 
as has been found already. Give the 
wildeatters the steel and the money 
and they'll find it. 

How long they can find new oil at a 
rate equal to the increasing rate of con- 
sumption is another question. With a 
fixed number of fields to be found when 
the search started, and with the odds 
obviously calling for finding first the 
easiest types to find, the law of dimin- 
ishing returns is* bound to start oper- 
ating sooner or later. I do not believe 
that we can continue indefinitely to 
find oil in the United States at an ever- 
increasing rate. I am not sure that, 
except for an occasional spurt of luck, 
we can find it as fast as we use it 


from here out. 


Foreign Oil Supply: Outside the 
United States, in South America and 
the Middle East, are newer, greener 
pastures where the threat of the law of 
diminishing returns is still in the dim 
distance. From these areas must come, 
and eventually will come, whatever 
part of our requirements our own fields 
are not able to supply. Before they can 
ease our fuel situation, however, two 
things are required, time and steel. 

The developed fields of the nearest 
prolific source, the Caribbean area, 
and in fact those of the rest of the 
Western Hemisphere, are in the same 
situation as those of the United States: 
they are already close to their maxi- 
mum efficient rates of production. Both 
time and steel will be needed to find 
and develop new fields. Time and steel 
in still larger quantities are necessary 
in the Middle East, which must be 
equipped with long pipe lines that will 
take two or three years to build, or, 
alternatively, with large numbers of 
tankers that will require as much steel 
and even more time. We cannot look 
to foreign sources for any quick easing 
of our oil supply problem. 

The best estimate we have so far 
been able to make, based on figures 
from leading economists of the oil in- 
dustry, is that as far ahead as 1951 the 
Eastern Hemisphere will still need 
500,000 barrels a day from the Western 
Hemisphere, about the amount that it 
now gets. 


Coal: As for coal, there is ground 


for hope that from now on the out- 
put of coal cars will exceed the number 
scrapped. In that case each winter 
should see an increased supply. How 
soon the increasing supply of cars 
will permit the industry to fill all 
American demands, adequately and on 
time, will depend on how much coal 
must be exported; how much must be 
spared to suffering countries whose 
economies cannot be rebuilt without 
it. This depends, in turn, on how long 
it takes to restore, re-equip, and rein- 
vigorate the coal industries of Europe. 
From what competent American engi- 
neers have told me about the magnitude 
of that job, I doubt that coal will be 
in abundant supply in the United States 
for three or perhaps four or possibly 
five years. 


Price Relationships 
OOKING still farther into the fu- 


ture, but including the next few 
years that we have been discussing, I 
should like to suggest some thoughts 
on the relationship of supply, demand, 
and price, as among the three fuels, 
and their possible effects. 

The prices of coal, fuel oil, and gas 
have not kept step, as you all know. 
To get an idea of changing relation- 
ships I have taken three Middle West- 
ern cities, not too close to sources of 
supply of any of the three fuels— 
Minneapolis, Des Moines, and Detroit. 
For comparative purposes I have taken 
high-volatile eastern coal with a fuel 
value of 13,300 Btu’s per lb., No. 2 
fuel oil. at 140,000 Btu’s per gal., and 
house-heating gas converted to a 1000- 
Btu basis.* 

From June 15, 1944, to June 15. 
194.7, the average coal price in the 
three cities went up 16.4%, the average 
heating oil price was up 30.4%, and 
the average gas price went down 11%. 

These changes do not bring parity 
in the cost per heat content. At the 
1947 prices the cost per 1 million Btu’s 
is 50 cents for coal, 61 cents for gas. 
and 74 cents for heating oil. The cost 
per heat unit for gas and oil, on 
these figures, is materially higher than 
that for coal. 

The gas cost I have used, however, 
is for almost the highest-price use, that 
for residential heating. Much indus- 
trial gas is sold for 20 and 25 cents 
cents per Mcf instead of 61 cents: 
some is sold for even less. Coal and 
oil for industrial use command no 
comparable discount below prices for 


-house-heating use. If we had the aver- 


age prices of all sales of the three 


a Coal and oil prices and cost per million Btu’s for 
gas for the three cities were taken from reports of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Gas prices are from 
Brown’s Directory for 1944 and the AGA Rate Book 
for 1947, taken from the step starting with 4 Mcf of 
the residential rate. These were averaged arithmeti- 
cally, without weighting, by the author. 
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fuels in the three cities, we might well 
find gas the cheapest per Btu. 

If we had the figures on compara- 
tive increases in consumption for the 
three fuels, we should undoubtedly find 
that percentagewise the increase in 
consumption of oil and gas has been 
materially greater than that of coal. 
It is safe to say, moreover, that if all 
three fuels were in free supply, with 
no restrictions as to installations and 
use, and with present price relation- 
ships, gas consumption would have 
increased by the greatest percentage of 
the three. This would be the case, I 
think you will agree, not only in the 
Middle West but virtually everywhere 
in the United States, given the same 
or similar price relationships. 

We are not wholly dependent on 
speculation in the matter. In 1945, 
“Fueloil and Oil Heat” conducted a 
sampling survey of fuel preferences 
in 20 cities in New England, the Mid- 
dle Atlantic States, the Middle West, 
and the Pacific Northwest. The survey 
showed that four times as many people 
as now use gas would like to use it, 
compared to less than 11% for oil, and 
that only one-third of those who now 
use coal prefer it to oil or gas. 


Price is the Final Factor 


Price is not the only factor in fuel 
preference, of course. A great many 
people who now use coal would use 
gas uf they could get it, even though it 
cost materially more. I need not dwell 
on this to you. You know all the argu- 
ments for gas over coal regardless of 
cost. You use them effectively on your 
prospective house-heating customers— 
or you did when you had the gas to 
sell them. 

You have found these arguments less 
than effective with prospective com- 
mercial and industrial customers, how- 
ever. To them you have had to talk 
dollars and cents, and the dollars and 
cents you get from commercial and 
industrial consumers are important 
parts of your incomes. It is not gas 
men who make the mistake of thinking 
exclusively in terms of house-heating. 


Neither do gas men make the mis- 
take of thinking that house-heating de- 
mand is independent of comparative 
costs. They will not be surprised that. 
in the “Fueloil and Oil Heat” survey, 
96% of those who preferred some 
other fuel to gas gave as their reason 
that gas is too expensive. 

The demand for gas is no different 
from that for any other commodity. 
Various factors affect it—convenience, 
cleanliness, and others—but the basic 
factor is comparative cost. 

The increasing demand for gas of 
the past few years, then, and the pent- 
up demand that would be released if 
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ULMINATING 22 years of dis- 

tinguished service to the Amer- 
ican Gas Association and a total of 
32 years to the gas industry, Ray- 
mond M. Conner retired Nov. 1 as 
director of the association’s Testing 
Laboratories. He is being succeeded 
by Edwin L. Hall, coordinator of 
gas production research and secre- 
tary of the General Research and 
Planning Committee of the AGA. 

Mr. Conner’s retirement was oc- 
casioned by ill health, the AGA re- 
ported. He will be retained as lab- 
oratories consultant. 

Serving as director of the labora- 
tories since their founding May lI, 
1925, Mr. Conner has built them 
into a world-famous institution ded- 
icated to the setting up of standards 
and requirements for safety, dur- 
ability, and dependability for the 
protection of buyers of gas appli- 
ances and equipment. Under his 
leadership, more than 31,000 per- 
formance tests have been conducted 
by the laboratories at their two lo- 
cations, in Cleveland and Los An- 
geles, and the laboratories have won 
many honors. In 1941, Mr. Conner 
was awarded the Walton Clark 
Medal of the Franklin Institute; in 
1939 he was made the first recipient 
of the award of the Gild of Ancient 
Supplers, and during World War II 
he was awarded a certificate of rec- 
ognition by the American Standards 
Association for the laboratories’ 
contribution to the development of 
war standards. 

Mr. Conner began his career in 
the gas industry in 1915, when, 
upon graduation from Oregon State 
College, he joined the staff of the 
Portland (Ore.) Gas and Coke Co., 
eventually becoming manager of the 
utility’s appliance testing labora- 
tory. In 1924 he. was awarded the 
Gold Medal of the Pacific Coast Gas 


Association for his work as chair- 
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. after 22 years 


man of the committee charged with 
preparing a gas appliance testing 
code. 

Mr. Hall has been with the AGA 
since 1945. Last August he was ap- 
pointed secretary of the General Re- 
search and Planning Committee un- 
der the new and enlarged program 
now being launched by the industry. 
Graduating from Ohio State Uni- 
versity in 1924, he joined the United 
Gas Improvement Co. as cadet engi- 
neer. In November he was trans- 
ferred to the Syracuse Lighting Co. 
where he supervised operation of 
water gas sets. After serving in va- 
rious capacities with UGI, in 1929 
he was transferred to the research 
department where he collaborated in 
the development of refinery oil gas 
reforming processes and heavy oil 
processes. The latter are now used 
by several large utilities. From 1936 
to 1940 he was in charge of develop- 
ment of a large engineering labora- 
tory at UGI, and from 1940 to 1945 
was manager and treasurer of the 


Manchester (N.H.) Gas Co. 


oas were fully available, can have only 
one meaning, and that is this: 

in’ most natural gas markets we have 
already reached and passed the price 
relationship at which gas is in compett- 
tive balance with other fuels, and be- 
yond which, when a free choice can be 
made, gas will be burned instead of 
other fuels. 

What will happen if the price of 
coal and oil continues to go up and 
the price of gas in consuming markets 
continues to go down? What will 
happen, for that matter, if the present 


price relationship is maintained indefi- 
nitely, so that industries and individ- 
uals use gas instead of other fuels, if 
they can get it? Only one thing can 
happen. Eventually, when facilities 
can be built, most of the fuel load of 
the United States will pile up on the 
back of gas—and gas is not big enough 
to carry it! 

It is true that the United States has 
tremendous known gas reserves—148 
trillion cu. ft., according to the best 
authority. It is true that at present 
rates of consumption these reserves 
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would last some 30 years. It is un- 
doubtedly true that large additional 
reserves will be found. But this is also 
true, that these great reserves will not 
last long if a major part of the fuel 
demand of the United States is cen- 
tered upon them. 

What is the remedy? NOT regulation 
of end use, of that I am convinced. 
Down that road, in my opinion, lie 
confusion, regimentation, and stagna- 
tion. I hold in high respect the ability 
of government servants, particularly 
that of my friends in the Federal Power 
Commission, but I cannot conceive 
of a government agency wise enough 
to say, with justice and the requisite 
foresight, who shall use how much gas 
for what. Experience and common 
sense tell me that such things should 
be determined in the market place, 
not the council chamber; by the free 
play of competitive forces, not by the 
fiat of any official but finite man or 
men. 


The remedy lies rather, as I view it, 
in a proper price relationship, a price 
relationship such that coal, the plen- 
tiful fuel, will carry its proper share 
of the national fuel load. 


The Price of Gas 


HAT factors, historically, have 
influenced the price of gas? 

One chief factor has been that gas 
production, until recently, and even yet 
to some extent, has been the stepchild 
of the oil business, only half welcomed 
into the family. Lack of adequate mar- 
ket, and to some extent lack of pro- 
phetic vision as to its ultimate value, 
have led to its sale on a by-product 
basis. The result has been long-term 
contracts at low prices. 

In areas reached by long-distance 
gas lines, that day is rapidly passing. 
The great known reserves of dry gas, 
not produced with oil, are pretty well 
dedicated to lines already existing or 
in immediate prospect. New lines, in 
the main, have to seek most of their 
gas from fields in which the gas is asso- 
ciated with oil or condensate. The oil 
companies have come alive to the value 
of such gas; they are not selling it for 
a song. In the Gulf Coast region where 
Tennessee, only three or four years 
ago, was blessed for paying five cents 
per Mcf, Texas Eastern and Memphis 
are cursed with trying to get contracts 
of decent length at six to eight cents. 
Natural gas companies are having to 
accustom themselves to paying higher 
prices for new supplies. 

The other big factor affecting the 
price of gas to the consumer is rate 
regulation. The prices at which coal 
and oil are produced, processed, and 
marketed are determined by competi- 
tion. In the whole sequence. from pit 
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face or reservoir sand to the con- 
sumer’s bin or tank, the only regulated 
factor is land transportation. Water 
transportation, an important factor, es- 
pecially in oil, is not regulated. In 
contrast, both the interstate transpor- 
tation and the distribution of natural 
gas are subject to rate regulaion. Thus, 
except as to certain forms of transpor- 
tation, the price of coal or oil to the 
consumer is unregulated, and for all 
practical purposes is fixed by the law 
of supply and demand. The price of 
gas is regulated from the end of the 
gathering line to the burner. 


Regulation 


I am not decrying this regulation of 
the cost of gas to the consumer. Expe- 
rience has proved that state regulation 
of public utility rates is both necessary 
and workable. The chance that the fed- 
eral government will surrender control 
over interstate gas lines is too remote 
to discuss. The business of transport- 
ing and distributing natural gas gets 
paid for its subjection to rate regu- 
lation; it gets a measure of protection 
in the markets that it serves. Within 
certain limits and with certain excep- 
tions, it gets monopoly in exchange for 
regulation. I do not argue against 
either the inevitability or the wisdom 
of the rate regulation to which the 
price of gas is now subjected. 

What I do contend is that, unless gas 
is going to be called upon to carry an 
undue share of the fuel load, there 
must be an area within which the law 
of supply and demand can operate, an 
ared where the price is fixed by com- 
petitive value and not by regulation. 

That area—the only remaining area 
—is in the producing field. It seems 
to me imperative, if we are not to use 
up our natural gas reserves while 
equivalent heat units of coal and oil 
go unused, that the production and 
gathering of gas, and the price paid 
therefor, be as free from regulation as 
the production and gathering and price 
of coal and oil; that competition, and 
competition alone, be allowed to de- 
termine the price of gas at the point 
of delivery for interstate shipment. 

Still other forces are bearing upon 
the field price of gas. One of the most 
important is the increasing pressure 
for gas conservation by the state con- 
servation commissions, and their recog- 
nition of price as the most potent con- 
servation agent. 

No one is likely to save, gather, and 
deliver gas for less than it costs him 
to save, gather, and deliver it. He is in 
business to make a profit, and if he 
fails to make a profit he will soon be 
out of business. Unless he can make 
a profit on selling his gas he will waste 
it. Few operators, on the other hand, 


will waste gas if they can sell it at a 
profit. A difference of half a cent per 
thousand cubic feet may determine 
whether gas is burned in a flare in 
Texas or in a gas furnace in Ohio. 

The gas furnace and also the gas 
flare, moreover, have a competitor 
coming up: the plant for converting 
natural gas into liquid fuels. People 
who want natural gas for cooking or 
heating or industrial uses are going to 
have to pay a high enough price, within 
a few years, to keep the gas they want 
from becoming gasoline. ' 

We must not forget, however, that 
competition is not a one-way street. 
Prices can travel it in either direction, 
and gas prices may not do all the 
traveling. When coal and coal cars 
are again in abundant supply, the coal 
industry is not likely to lie asleep 
under a lamp post while gas runs away 
with its markets. It will try, by one 
means or another, to keep what market 
it still has and to reclaim as much as 
possible of what it has lost. 

Knowing the oil business, I can as- 
sure you that when heating oil is again 
plentiful, if that day ever comes again, 
gas men will have to fight for every 
customer they get or keep. The reason 
I do not say more about a competitive 
price relationship between oil and gas 
is a simple one; the day when heating 
oil will again be in abundant supply 
appears more remote and_ perhaps 
more problematical. Until that day 
comes the basic competition with gas 
must come from coal. It is coal, the 
fuel of which we have hundreds of 
years supply, that must, during the 
next few years at least, keep gas with- 
in its proper markets. | 

Now the only way that man has yet 
discovered to capture or keep a mar- 
ket, in a free-enterprise system, is to 
offer his product at a price that at- 
tracts buyers. Whether the coal indus- 
try reduces its costs per ton, or de- 
velops cheaper or more efficient—and 
cleaner and more convenient—methods 
of use, or finds ways to cut delivery 
costs, or however it does it, I shall be 
surprised if, when coal is once more 
in free supply, gas prices do all the 
adiusting toward a sound competitive 
balance. 


The Important Thing 


The important thing, however, if 
coal is not to lie in the ground un- 
mined while gas carries more of the 
fuel load than it should, is not how 
much gas prices go up or how much 
coal prices come down, but that the 
two compete to a proper price relation- 
ship. We must be sure to keep an area 
within which the price of gas, like that 
of coal, is regulated solely by the law 
of supply and demand. 
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| fp. the latest report issued by the 
Househeating and Air Conditioning 
Committee of the American Gas As- 
sociation, Bulletin 
No. 73, issued Au- 
gust 29, 1947, the 
following state- 
ment is made: 

“Over a long pe- 
riod of years 
through excellent 
advertising promo- 
tion and salesman- 
ship by the indus- 
try, gas heating 
now enjoys a high 
degree of consumer acceptance. In de- 
veloping this consumer acceptance the 
gas industry was the leader in develop- 
ing and maintaining high standards 
and thus building consumer confi- 
dence.” 


Have we built consumer acceptance 
for gas house heating? I’ll say we 
have! Thousands of prospective cus- 
tomers all over the country are clamor- 
ing at the doors of gas utilities de- 
manding service, a situation largely 
brought about by the higher costs of 
coal, coke and oil. True, the com- 
petitive situation is not entirely re- 
sponsible for the unheralded and un- 
predicted avalanche of business. 


You and I also know that new home 
owners, who want the best in comforts 
for their families, recognize that no 
other fuel is as reliable, clean and 
fully automatic as gas. Yes, people 
have come to realize that when it 
comes to automatic heat, gas is in a 
class by itself. Like the Packard car 


slogan: Ask the man who owns one. 
Can anything be more essential and 

basic than having such confidence for 

the future success of the gas industry? 


Why my concern, you rightfully 
ask, about confidence? Well, let us 
see who it involves and how house 
heating affects confidence or is af- 
fected by it. First, there is the con- 
sumers’ confidence; second, there is 
investors’ confidence; and third—and 
equally important—is the employees’ 
confidence. 
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“Our primary job is to get back into 
house-heating business in a big way’ 


By ROBERT E. GINNA 


Vice President 
Rochester (N. Y.) Gas and Electric 
Corp. 


It is the first group—the consumers 
—that I am particularly interested in, 
because as I see it, if we can satisfy 
our consumers we shall gain the con- 
fidence of the investment world, which 
will in turn provide the funds to as- 
sure the continued expansion of our 
facilities and thereby provide good 
jobs and futures for our employees. 
Yes, it is as simple as that to say it, 
but what a job it is! 

Examine the vast number of arti- 
cles and speeches on gas house heating 
in the trade and association papers of 
your industry during the past two 
years, the period of an unprecedented 
demand for our service to heat the 
homes of America, and you will find 
darn little recognition of what the con- 
sumer might or does think of us. And 
yet we talk of having built consumer 
confidence. 

Let us forget for the moment the 
lack of capacity; the fact that we have 
plenty of natural gas but no compres- 
sors, no pipe, and no meters; the pro- 
duction problem, load factor and com- 
pensating loads, and all such problems 
which have taxed and worried us all 
to an extent without parallel in Am- 
erican business. Let us put ourselves 
in the shoes of Mr. Joe Smith, the 
customer whose confidence we must 
retain and, if you please, obtain too. 
For the moment he is tolerant of our 
inability to serve him and_ perhaps 
believes it is all part of the general 
economic situation; but how long is 
he going to wait while some of us en- 
deavor to decide: 


1.Whether or not we shall get 
enough natural gas in time. 

2.Whether or not to put in more 
water gas sets. 

3. Whether or not to make high-Btu 

. gas. 

4.Whether or not to build more 
coke ovens. 


Prescription for House-Heating Ills 


5. Whether or not to increase dis- 
tribution pressures. 


6. Whether or not to sit out in hopes 
that someone else will find some 
new production method. 


7. Whether or not to raise the house 
heating rate drastically to a pro- 
hibitive level so as to discourage 
the business altogether. 


8.Whether or not atomic energy 
will come in time. 


The thousands of Joe Smiths who are 
waiting to enjoy the comforts of auto- 
matic heating with gas are not goin 
to come forward to help the gas utif 
ities solve their problem—they expect 
us to be able to run our own business, 
manage our own problems, and serve 
all comers according to our franchise 
obligation without discrimination. In 
this connection, I cannot help but 
wonder about Joe Smith’s thoughts on 
the claim we often make about our 
private utilities being business-man- 
aged. , 

I particularly wonder how he feels 
about our sitting on our hands, as sig- 
nified by our being unwilling to fully 
support research and the other bene- 
ficial activities of the industry—wheth- 
er through individual company enter- 
prise or through our trade and related 
associations. Need I tell you what Joe 
Smith and his wife are thinking and— 
worse yet—saying about us? 

I recently agreed with the sentiment 
expressed by Chairman Milo R. Malt- 
bie, of the New York State Public 
Service Commission, relating to the gas 
house heating situation. At a recent 
informal conference of public utility 
representatives called to consider the 
matter, he pointed out that we—the 
utilities—were sadly mistaken if we 
thought the commission was going to 
reverse the state’s whole legislative pol- 
icy involving service to our customers 
by blandly establishing permanent 
house heating restrictions. 

Before leaving with you my pre- 
scription for curing the house heating 
situation, permit me to talk a bit 
about “employee confidence,” for | 
know that you well know the investor’s 
angle. Many of us, in choosing jobs in 
the utility field, naturally considered: 
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HOUSE HEATING ILLS 


(1) the expansion and growth records 
of utilities in their efforts to keep 
abreast of changes in public demand, 
(2) the ability of utilities to withstand 
changing economic conditions, and (3) 
whether a utility was anchored in the 
community and was an essential and 
vital part of it. 

The time has come for all of us to 
keep the tradition alive and to pass it 
along to our successors. But a basic 
ingredient is missing, and that can be 
expressed in one word—research. Yes, 
it is as simple as that—particularly 
when expanded into production re- 
search, market research, consumer re- 
search, and the many other facets of 
this gleaming and promising gem. 

To be sure, the present AGA re- 
search program is admirable and a 
tremendous step forward but I assure 


‘you it just begins to scratch the sur- 


face and therefore it is most inade- 
quate. Think of it, only about $900,000 
for a $5 billion industry. Yes, less 
than $1 million to cure such head- 
aches as the problem of taking care 
of all the Joe Smiths and their grand- 
children-to-come! Why, the million 


dollars isn’t even “peanuts!” 


I know how distasteful comparisons 
can be, especially electrical ones, but 
. . . Many of you have heard of the 
electric heat pump and what the elec- 
tric utilities are doing about it. Let me 
quote from a report just published by 
the Edison Electric Institute, as fol- 
lows: 

“Through the use of year-round 
air conditioning made possible by 
the electric heat pump, the possi- 
bility of an increase in residential 
use of electricity in many house- 
holds to an amount equal to over 
seven times the present average an- 
nual domestic consumption is im- 
plied in a report published by the 


Indoor Climate Committee.” 


The electric industry is now spend- 
ing $1 million on electric heat pump 
research installations alone. 

Right now the manufactured gas 
utilities are up against the high cost of 
coal. Just suppose the coal mining in- 
dustry had devoted appreciable funds 
20 years ago to more improved and 
widespread use of mechanical meth- 
ods of mining, might we not now be 
receiving coal at a lower cost? Let the 
gas industry take a leaf from that book 
and look ahead 20 or 30 years when 
perhaps we shall be out of natural gas. 
What then? Shall we say to the Joe 
Smiths—sorry, but we can’t afford to 
serve you gas at all for heating? Or 
what shall we do in 18 years when oil 
runs out? 

Recently I had the privilege of being 
a guest on General Motors’ “Train of 
Tomorrow.” Naturally the question in 
my mind was: Is General Motors going 
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into the railroad car business? The 
answer was an emphatic no! It is a 
research project to help General Mo- 
tors sell its goods through our having 
good transportation. This is just one 
illustration of how enterprising and 
surviving American industries lead the 
world in accomplishment. 

Time and again the statement is 
made by our business leaders that the 
problem of management is to produce 
more goods and services for satisfy- 
ing peoples’ wants at prices more peo- 
ple can afford to pay. I agree with this 
and further appreciate that it is not 
a job for just a few men in big com- 
panies. It is up to all of us who are 
responsible for operating any size or 
kind of business, for in our democra- 
tic economy all businesses add to the 
overall economy. 

Maybe I’d better ask then, “What 
time is it?” For the gas industry is it 
getting late? Or is there still time to 
open the doors wide and let in all the 
waiting Joe Smiths and another gen- 
eration of employees to serve them? 
Whatever needs to be done to vet us 
over the immediate hurdle should and 
must be done if we are to obtain and 
retain consumer confidence. 


The Prescription 


Now for my prescription and the 
answer to the question in evervone’s 
mind, “What To Do About House 
Heating.” 

Obviously, our primary job is to get 
back in the house heating business in 
a big way and if we need adventurous 
men of vision to do it, let us get them 
before it is too late. 

Almost every periodical that crosses 
my desk these days highlights either 
the preservation of free enterprise or 
the importance of public and emvloyee 
relations. In this job of fighting to 
keep our economy of free enterprise, 
the gas industry must obviously do its 
share. Our economists do not alwavs 
agree on many questions, but I do not 
find any disagreement with the nrem- 
ise that if we are to maintain full em- 
plovment. the level of production must 
be kept high. This does not mean just 
industrials, it means every tvpe of bns- 
iness, large or small and especially 
utilities—gas and electric. This means, 
over the next five years, plant expan- 
sions in a big way. This will retuire 
nersonnel of specialized training. 
Where will it come from? From our 
own ranks or outside the industry? 
Will we attract talent to our industry 
if the GI’s now completing their edu- 
cation get it in their heads that the gas 
industry does not wish to grow—that 
its managements cannot solve their 
problems—that investments in new 
plarts are too risky? 

We talk about employee relations 


and better education of employees in 
the ways of business. But let’s go far- 
ther than that. Let’s also inspire them 
to the realization that our business has 
great promise of a future for each one 
of them. Let us prove it by action and 
they will be more likely to read our 
booklets and exhortations ,and thus 
take more interest. Don’t you think it 
is embarrassing to our salesmen to 
say: “Sorry, we got plenty of nuthin!” 
Any good sales manager will tell you 
that that song is demoralizing on a 
sales crew, and what is more it sours 
the whole organization. 

Certainly these statements do not ap- 
ply to all managements. There are of 
course enlightened utility managements 
today spending a lot of money, time 
and gray matter on retaining their mar- 
kets and building plants to supply 
growing new and expanding markets. 
If your company has such a manage- 
ment, congratulations. You need not 
fear the future. 

Now, let me summarize briefly some 
further points for your consideration 
in tackling the house heating problem. 


1. You cannot go on telling cus- 
tomers about shortages. The 
state commission is liable to take 
action. 

2. You need to initiate and support 
research. 

3.I1f the house heating load is of 
such magnitude that you cannot 
take care of it, restrictions might 
better be by rates, not by edict. 

4. Now is the time to consider rate 
increases—so one does not build 
up a load that will drop off at 
first business recession. 

5. You may be able to increase the 
capacity of your distribution 
system and equipment by in- 
creasing thermal value within 
interchangeability limits. 

6. Your customers, during restric- 
tions, should be told frequently 
about efforts to make house heat- 
ing available to them. 

7. Maybe we can learn some tricks 
about serving large house heat- 
ing concentrations by studying 
properties having large satura- 
tions of it. 

8. You may, without question, have 
to abandon 18-carat (free) serv- 
icing policy and start charging 
for everything. 

9. Encourage people to use storm 
windows, weather stripping, etc. 
—to keep demand down and 
hang on to load. 

10. Anticipate needs for equipment 
far in advance. You cannot 
work on a hand-to-mouth basis. 


Presented before New Jersey Gas Association, Trenton, 
Sept. 23. 
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View of the detect- 
ing element of the 
flow meter designed 
by Consolidated Edi- 
son engineers, show- 
ing the aluminum 
vane which extends 
into the gas stream, 
and the flexible 
metal bellows which 
houses the electrical 
elements. 


NGINEERS of Consolidated Edi- 

son Co. of New York Inc., have 
devised a new type of gas flow meter. 
Still in the experimental stage, the 
device is intended to facilitate flow 
condition studies. 


The new meter is based on a unique 


principle and employs electricity to 
record deviations in gas flow. Changes 
in flow are transferred mechanically to 
electrical strain-gauges, hair-like al- 
loy wires which vary their resistance 
to an electric current as they are ex- 
tended or compressed. 

Manufactured by the Baldwin South- 
wark Division of the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, electrical strain-gauges 
have been used in stress measurements 
by mechanical engineers for some time 
and were employed in wind tunnel 
tests during the war to record strains 
on flying elements of airplane models. 
The gauges consist of copper-nickel 
wire, .001 in. in diameter, wound into 
a grid pattern on a piece of reinforced 
paper and covered with a protective 
strip of felt. 

In the flow meter devised by Con- 
solidate Edison’s Test Bureau, four 
of these electrical strain-gauges are 
mounted on a 3-in. piece of spring 
steel. The electrical elements are tied 
into a Wheatstone bridge. One end of 
the steel strip is firmly anchored to 
the wall of the gas main while the 
other end supports a steel tripod ex- 
tending into the gas stream. At the 
end of the extension is a hollow cylin- 
der of aluminum, 3 in. in length and 
3 in. in diameter, closed at either end 
with a hemispherical cap. The form 
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Invention of Consolidated Edison engineers 
facilitates flow condition studies 


GAS FLOW METER 


of a capped cylinder was used because 
its streamlined shape reduces any vi- 
bration that might be caused by 
changes in the flow of gas. With its 
hemispherical caps, the cylinder pre- 
sents a nearly identical cross-section 
to the gas stream regardless of its de- 
flection. 

When gas flow in the main under 
observation varies, the degree of de- 
flection of the hollow cylinder changes. 
As the assembly, with the exception of 
the spring steel, is rigid, the entire 
motion is transferred to the spring to 
which the strain gauges are attached. 
As tension increases the normal resis- 
tance of 120 ohms in each element, 
and compression reduces the normal 
resistance, the motion of the cylinder 
in the gas stream is transferred into 
varying electric currents. 


Electrical variations cause a sensi- 
tive recorder galvanometer to deflect. 
This in turn automatically controls a 
slide wire resistor contained in the 
recorder and restores balance to the 
galvanometer. A pen, mechanically at- 
tached to the slide wire, indicates the 
change on a moving chart. 

The strain produced in the copper- 
nickel elements at any given time due 
to gas flow is proportional to pressure 
on the hollow cylinder in the gas 
stream. The pressure on the cylinder 
is related to the square of the velocity 
of the gas stream. The recorder is 
equipped with a specially calibrated 
balancing circuit so that the instrument 
will respond in linear fashion to 
changes in velocity. 

Since the amount of gas passing 
through a given section of main in 
a fixed amount of time is dependent 
not only on the velocity of the stream 
but also on the pressure of the gas in 
the main, the recorder is modified 
with a variable shunt resistance so that 
its measurements include changes in 


“volume occasioned by variations in the 


static pressure of the gas being meas- 
ured. 

All electrical components of the flow 
meter are sealed in a flexible metal 
bellows so that there is no possibility 
of their coming in contact with the 
gas stream. The entire device is de- 


signed so it may be inserted in gas 
mains through a tapped hole. 

According to Consolidated Edison 
engineers, the instrument, still in ex- 
perimental form, eliminates the instal- 
lation difficulties found in other types 
of gas flow meters and is sensitive 
enough to record changes in low-pres- 
sure gas flow. 


Mechanically attached to the flow meter is 
an integrator which registers the total - 
cubic feet of gas flowing through the main. 


Gas flow detector assembly shown in 

place, installed in a gas main. Electrical 

wires are in pipe shown connected to 
detector mounting. 
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The set of valves performing in the above illustration is operating on exceptionally sour 
gas at the natural gasoline plant of the Barnsdall Oil Co., Ector county, Texas. These 
lubricated valves are of 10-in. and 12-in. size. 


ECAUSE the lubricated plug cock 
is a comparative newcomer in the 
valve field, even after some 30 years 
of rapid devel- 
: opment, the 
S xb 4! “ad subject of valve 
lubricants and 
their application to the valves is not as 
well understood as it might be. To 
many users the principal consideration 
is that of obtaining a valve of requi- 
site size and strength; the valve lubri- 
‘cant is largely taken for granted. 
Actually, the primary consideration 
should be the availability of a satis- 
factory lubricant for the service in 
question; the second consideration 
would be selection of the type and size 
to meet the service conditions, which 
is comparatively easy. 
Misconception 

A part of this failure to give ade- 
quate consideration to the lubricant 
results from the misconception as to 
the functions and capabilities of the 
so-called “lubricant,” which is an in- 
tegral part of the lubricated valve 
structure. Unfortunately, the appela- 
tion “valve lubricant” is somewhat of 
a misnomer, and does not adequately 
indicate the part this plays in the 
efficient functioning of such a valve; 
more properly such valves should be 
called “plastic sealed valves” and the 
“lubricant” could better be designated 
“plastic sealing material.” 

The introduction of this type of 
valve approximately 30 years ago 
brought to the valve field a new con- 
ception of pipe line control. In other 
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types of valves then available, the ulti- 
mate valve closure was effected either 


by mechanical distortion of the metal . 


seats or by the use of some type of 
fibrous packing material. The intro- 
duction of a plastic sealing material 
between two closely adjacent metal 
closure surfaces, which limits the rate 
of flow to a negligible amount, and 
the providing of means for renewal 
of this material when necessary, opened 
up new structural possibilities in posi- 
tively sealed valves for controlling the 
flow of fluids in pipe lines, not only 
when the valve was newly installed but 
after long periods of service. This is 
made possible by renewing this seal 
and providing easy operation and tight 
closure merely by the injection of plas- 
tic sealing compound between the valve 
seats. 

A little reflection will make clear 
the fact that, in contrast with an ordi- 
nary lubricant used to lubricate a 
rotating shaft in a bearing, the lubri- 
cant used in a lubricated valve is sub- 
ject to the destructive action of the line 
fluid as regards its solvent power and 
washing action, and, very frequently 
in industrial service, the effect of ele- 
vated temperature—or, for that matter, 
of sub-zero temperatures. Hence, in 


addition to providing the desired prop- 


erties of viscosity, wetting power, and 
thermal resistance, the valve lubricant 
must maintain these properties to a 
reasonable degree in the presence of 
the line fluid. Moreover, since the 
volume of line fluid passing through 
the valve may be several million times 
the volume of lubricant in the valve, 
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it will. be obvious that the lubricant 
must take quite a beating if the line 
fluid possesses high solvent power or 
has an appreciable chemical reactivity. 

Fortunately, not all valve services 
combine to a large degree all the con- 
ditions pointed out above, and by the 
judicious selection of basically differ- 
ent types of lubricant, it is possible to 
cover a very wide range of conditions 
with a reasonable number of lubri- 
cants. The number of services which 
cannot be handled for lack of a suit- 
able lubricant is being constantly 
narrowed or reduced with the develop- 
ment of new ones. 


Lubricating Property Secondary 


Since the lubricated plug cock is 
operated at a very low velocity of ro- 
tation, the required lubricating prop- 
erties of the valve lubricants are rather 
easily attained and attention can be 
focused on the other required char- 
acteristics. So long as a satisfactory 
film of the sealing plastic can be main- 
tained on the bearing surfaces of the 
plug cock, the metal surfaces are pro- 
tected and easy operation may be se- 
cured without special regard to the 
oiliness or friction-reducing properties 
of the lubricant. This varies, of course. 
with the particular service and size of 
valves concerned. 


It was pointed out above that the 
true valve lubricant is essentially a 
plastic material, and as such, by ‘the 
definition of a plastic, is subject to 
flow under pressure. This rate of flow 
is a function, not only of the internal 
viscosity of the lubricant and the pres- 
sure to which it is subjected, but also 
of the characteristics of the aperture 
through which it flows under the laws 
of viscous flow. Moreover, when used 
in the modern type of lubricated 
tapered plug cock, the aperture be- 
tween the closure surfaces permits only 
an extremely thin film of lubricant, 
which results in an extremely small 
cross-sectional area of flow. Evidently, 
the boundary layers of the lubricant 
film also resist displacement as a 
function of the wetting characteristics 
of the lubricant, so that this is a 
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74ubricants 


The theory of the functioning of valve lubricants and bases to 


be used in selecting the proper one are discussed by the author 


property of considerable importance in 
the lubricant. Therefore, in a well- 
made plug cock, which offers means 
for adequately disposing a lubricant 
film on the metal closure surfaces, the 
rate of displacement or flow due to 
line pressure is extremely low, and 
this seal will be maintained over a 
long period of time provided the lubri- 
cant is also resistant to solubility or 
dissolution by the fluid or temperature. 

It also follows that the structural 
design of the valve must provide means 
for permitting rapid flow of the lubri- 
cant whenever it is desired to renew 
the sealing film. The more efficient 
types of lubricated plug valves on the 
market are so designed that, by one or 
another means at the command of the 
operator, a volumetric displacement of 
lubricant is secured by distributing at 
will fresh supplies of high viscosity 
lubricant over the sealing areas of the 
plug and body seats, and then auto- 
matically restricting the flow to the 
movement of a very thin viscous film 
between two closely adjacent confining 
metal walls. The rate at which this 
film is displaced by internal line pres- 
sure then becomes practically negli- 
gible, and the only further require- 
ments which have to be fulfilled are 
that the viscosity be maintained and 
that the film be not disintegrated by 
the solvent power or chemical attack 
of the line fluid. Under such condi- 
tions, the renlacement or renewal of 
the sealing film is necessitated only at 
infrequent intervals. 


Cup Greases Unsuitable 


Once the true functions of a valve 
lubricant and the limitations imposed 
on it under service conditions are un- 
derstood, it becomes apparent that the 
ordinary types of cup grease are not 
likely to be suitable as valve lubricants 
or sealing plastics except under a very 
limited range of conditions. Likewise, 
plastic materials made expressly for 
valve lubrication cannot be used in- 
discriminately as lubricants in other 
mechanisms where some sort of plastic 
seal is also desired. For instance, a 
satisfactory valve lubricant which is 
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highly stable in the presence of gaso- 
line or light hydrocarbons and which 
possesses a satisfactory viscosity over a 
wide temperature range may not be at 
all suitable for packing a high speed 
centrifugal pump handling such line 
fluids, because of its lack of high lubri- 
cating characteristics. 

The design or selection of a valve 
lubricant for a particular class of serv- 
ice should take account of the circum- 
stances listed in Table 1. 

Obviously not all of the above con- 
ditions can be met with a single lubri- 
cant, nor is it likely that all available 
types of lubricant will perform with 
equal efficiency. Generally a compro- 
mise must be made with a view to 
securing the best over-all service. In 
some instances it may be desirable to 
limit the number of lubricants used in 
the interests of simplifying the whole 
problem. In other cases the conditions 
to be met are relatively simple and the 
services localized so that good service 
can be obtained with one tyne of lubri- 
cant. Each manufacturer of lubricated 
valves has available literature describ- 
ing the tvnes of valve lubricant recom- 
mended for the various services most 
freauently encountered, and will also 
advise on any special conditions that 
may arise on new services that have 
not previously been handled. 


Classifications 


Lubricant services may be grouped 
into several general types and sub- 
types as shown in Table 2, with, of 
course, the proviso that there are al- 
ways modifying conditions which limit 
the usefulness of any specific lubri- 
cant. 

It will be noted from the outline 
that it is extremely difficult to avoid 
overlapping in the attemnt to classify 
lubricant services. The best guide in 
selecting the most efficient lubricants 
is to avail oneself of the experience 
gained hy the manufacturers of lubri- 
cated valves in vears of attention to this 
highly snecialized field of valve lubri- 
cation. But the other word of caution 
may be added: It is extremely imnor- 
tant that the efficiency of a valve 


lubricant be not judged on the basis 
of a short test or upon undue emphasis 
of some particular quality conferred 
by the lubricant used, like extremely 
easy valve operation. Occasionally 
valve lubricants are selected after a 
short test which seems to provide very 
satisfactory performance from the 
standpoint of ease of operation or 
handling, but often such lubricants 
will eventually break down and leave 
a hard impenetrable mass in the valve 
due to partial dissolution of its com- 
ponents or by a breakdown as a result 


_of evaporation of certain constituents, 


or of insufficient thermal resistance. It 
is preferable to use a lubricant which 
is gradually but uniformly removed 
from the valve in its entirety so that 
replacement with fresh lubricant can 
be made from time to time. Not-all 
service conditions can be handled suc- 
cessfully with lubricated valves, but 
where satisfactory lubricants are avail- 
able the plastic sealed lubricated valve 
offers much in the way of efficient 
valve service. 


Gas Use Requirements 


Taking as an example a type of 
service such as the gathering, trans- 


TABLE 1. CRITERIA 


1. Nature of the line fluid 
a. Solvent properties 
b. Chemical reactivity 
c. Liquid or gas or condensing 
vapor 
. Corrosiveness to valve metals 
. Self-lubricating qualities 
Single or multi-phase components 
. Septic or toxic 
. Contaminated or not by 
lubricant 


sm ro a. 


a 
2. Temperature 


a. Of line fluid 

b. Climatic temperature range 

c. Fluctuating or constant 

d. Insulated or non-insulated valve 


3. Size of valve 


4. Frequency of operation 
a. Emergency stop valve 
b. Control valve 
c. Intermediate frequency of 
operation 


5. Pressure 
a. Positive pressure 
b. Vacuum service 


6. Type of Valve 
a. Tapered seat 
b. Cylindrical plug 
c. Balanced plug with non-integral 
stem 


7. Type of lubrication desired 
a. Lubricant sticks 
b. High-pressure grease gun 
c. Air-actuated high pressure 
remote feed systems 


8. Ambient conditions 
a. Fxcessive humidity 
b. Excessive dryness 
c. Exposed or remote locations 
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VARYING DEMANDS ARE MADE UPON VALVE LUBRIC} 
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stallations. From left to right, above, the first picture is of a 
high-temperature hyperseal valve operating at a temperature 
of 950°F. on a cracking unit. The second set of valves rep- 


Valve lubricants must function under varied conditions of 
temperature, pressure, location, types of gas, etc. These illus- 
trations show Nordstrom valves in action on four types of in- 


mission and distribution of natural 
gas, we find the valve lubricant prob- 
lem requires a consideration of the 
following general factors: 

The great bulk of the valves used 
will be handling a comparatively dry 
hydrocarbon gas of negligible solvent 
power at a temperature determined 
largely by climatic conditions. Except 
at the compressor stations, the maxi- 
mum temperature of the gas will not 
be over 150°F and, except at points 
where a very rapid expansion takes 
place, the minimum temperature will 
be determined by the ambient tempera- 
ture present and the degree of exposure 
of the pipe line. The gas in exposed 
sections of the line such as at bridge 
crossings, at meter stations, or even 
where submerged in water, may reach 
temperatures of whatever the ambient 
temperature may be, but if the gas is 
flowing at a normal rate, the time of 
exposure is not long enough to reduce 
the gas temperature much below the 
ground temperatures and probably a 
minimum of minus 20°F even in North- 
ern latitudes. The valve lubricant 
should maintain a satisfactory vis- 
cosity over this temperature range. 

As the pressure drops between com- 
pressor stations, the expansion of the 
gas will exert a drying action on the 
lubricant in the successive valves 


through which it passes, so that the 
lubricant should be able to withstand 
this drying action or, in other words, 
should contain no materials of high 
vapor pressure. 

Many of the valves used in this 
service are of very large size and, this 
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fact coupled with the high line pres- 
sures, necessitates a lubricant of maxi- 
mum lubricating properties as well as 
good sealing properties. Since these 
valves are essentially stop valves used 
for emergency, or at least subject to 
comparatively infrequent operation, 
the lubricant should possess good 
aging qualities and be neutral in con- 


tact with the iron or steel valve struc- 
tural parts. Lubricants which adequate- 
ly fulfill these requirements are readily 
available. 


Temperature Consideration 


Some of the valves located on com- 
pressor station discharge lines are sub- 
ject to considerably higher tempera- 


Mineral acids 
. Mineral alkalies 


PRO oD 


oils 


lene, etc. 


factured gas lines 


Air 


b. Brine refrigerants 


CLASSIFICATION OF TYP 


1. Lubricants for highly reactive chemicals 


Aqueous solutions of acids, alkalies and salts 
. Chemical agents such as chlorine, fused salts, ammonia, phenol, etc. 
Organic compounds (not solvents) for mineral hydrocarbon waxes and 


2. Lubricants for organic solvents 
Light petroleum hydrocarbons such as gasoline, kerosene, etc. 
b. Mineral oils, lubricating oils 
c. Aromatic hydrocarbon solvents such as benzol, toluol, etc. 
d. Chlorinated hydrocarbons—carbons—carbon tetrachloride, richlessothe 


e. Ether, acetone, ketones, atc. 
f. Synthetic lacquer solvents 


3. Lubricants for mixed oily and aqueous materials 
a. Mixtures of petroleum hydrocarbons and acids, alkalies, and water 
b. Drilling mud with crude oil 
c. Combination of aqueous and organic condensates in natural and manu- 


4. Lubricants for extremely high temperature service 
Catalytic cracking of petroleum 
b. Molten fused salts and metals 
c. Hydrocarbon vapors 


5. Lubricants for extreme low temperatures 
a. Dewaxing of lube oils 


c. Synthetic processes such as manufacture of tetra-ethyl lead, polymeriza- 
tion of butenes, synthetic rubbers, etc. 
d. Wind tunnels for aircraft testing 
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LUBRICANTS 


resented are Merco-Nordstroms functioning on transfer lines in 
a cycling plant. Third shows valves being used on gas and oil 
lines at a steam plant, and the fourth above demonstrates the 


use of a Nordstrom valve with electrical safety trip set on the 
bottom of a butane storage tank at a standby plant. All of these 
installations are lubricated with appropriate insulating elements. 


tures, in some cases reaching 325°F. 
Also, at certain locations a consider- 
able amount of gas condensate may be 
present. These conditions necessitate a 
different type of lubricant for such 
valves, and the problem is more difh- 
cult. However, specific lubricants are 
also available for this service. 

At certain locations where drip pots 


are installed, the valves are of small 
size and the valve lubricant will have 
to withstand the solvent action of both 
organic and aqueous condensates, in 
which case the proper type of lubri- 
cant should be applied as recommend- 
ed by the manufacturer. 

Service cocks and meter cocks are of 
small size and, being generally made 


TYPESLVE LUBRICANT SERVICES 
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6. Lubricants for extremely high vacuum service 


a. Penicillin 

b. Blood Plasma 

c. Nuclear fission products 

d. Tobacco conditioning 

e. Purification of pharmaceutical products 


7. Food products; unaffected taste, odor or color; textiles, fine chemicals 


a. Vegetable oils and waxes 

b. Distillation of beverage alcohol 

c. Textiles—synthetic and natural 

d. Plastics and photographic products 


. High pressure gas and oil lines 
a. Natura! and manufactured gas transmission lines 


b. Refined products transmission lines 
c. Gas recycling plants 

d. Gas distribution systems 

e. LPG distribution lines 


. Water and sewage purification 


a. Treating plants 
b. Distribution lines 


. Steam 


a. Boiler blow-down valves 
b. Steam traps and feed water heaters 
c. Water treaters 


ll. Miscellaneous 


. Wet cement and clay slurries 
. By-product coke ovens 


. Air field fuel lines 
Marine service 
Mine waters—corrosive 


mo LO op 


. Submarine loading terminals for petroleum products 
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of a combination of brass and iron 
parts and subject to very infrequent 
operation, require a lubricant which 
has good aging properties and will not 
corrode these parts. 


Auxiliary Services 


Auxiliary services such as the equip- 
ment for injecting odorants into natu- 
ral gas require a lubricant which is 
not disintegrated by the carrier fluid 
in which the mercaptans are dissolved, 
and is not affected by the chemical 
activity of the mercaptans. The valves 
are of comparatively small size but in 
some cases subjected to the full line 
pressure. These conditions dictate a 
valve lubricant of essentially the chem- 
ical resistant type which is also in- 
soluble in hydrocarbon solvents. 

For butane-propane type gas plants 
a number of the valves will be subject 
to the high solvent effects of the liquid 
hydrocarbons and this factor will as- 
sume primary importance. However. 
valve lubricants are available which 
are totally resistant to such solvents 
and, in addition, include proper vis- 
cosity characteristics to provide an 
adequate seal against leakage. 

In each service the problem re- 
duces itself to using the lubricant 
best suited to the particular service 
requirements. The best guide to follow 
is the valve manufacturer's recommen- 
dations, which are based upon special- 
ized experience with the valves and 
lubricants. 

The efficiency of a lubricated valve 
is directly proportional to the efficiency 
of its Jubricant. 
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Fig. 1. Natural gas pipe lines servicing all centers of population in the United States pass over most of the nation’s coal mining 


fields, shown by the shadowed outlines on this map. 


Gas Lines—Coal Carriers of the Future 


| T is apparent that the entire United 
2 States from north to south and east to 
west is being gridironed with a network 
of natural gas lines extending to all 
centers of population throughout the 
entire nation. When we complete the 
Texas-California line, for the first time 
in the history of the country, there will 
truly exist a transcontinental pipe line 
of large diameter stretching across the 
continent from east to west. 

Indicating that pipe line growth is 
proceeding at an exceedingly rapid 
rate, in the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1947, the Federal Power Commission 
authorized the construction of $273.,- 
196,302 of new facilities designed to 
deliver in excess of 2000 MMef of gas 
per day to 80 large cities in 23 differ- 
ent states. This was more than double 
the amount authorized for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1946. 

As you can note from the map. 
shown in Fig. 1, the eastern terminus 
of our line in West Texas is only a 
short distance from the western termi- 
nus of the Panhandle Eastern Pipe 
Line Co. serving Detroit, and with con- 
nections to the Atlantic seaboard. the 
24-in. and 26-in. pipe lines of the 
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President, El Paso Natural Gas Co. 


Natural Gas Pipe Line Co. of America 
serving Chicago, and Northern Natural 
Gas Co.’s line serving Omaha, Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul. Interconnection 
with one of these lines will probably 
be built in the near future. 

Likewise, there is currently proposed 
a line from the sources of supply in 
South Texas to cross these many lines 
leading from the West Texas and Hu- 
goton fields for the purpose of making 
the reserves of South Texas available 
to the markets served by these lines. 
It can truly be said then, that there is 
now constructed or in course of con- 
struction a complete system of natural 
gas pipe lines—so complete that all 
sources of supply will soon be con- 
nected or interconnected with all mar- 
kets so that the gas may be made avail- 
able to all markets as their needs may 
require, or to any particular area in 
time of national emergency. 


Presented at Pacific Coast Gas Association annual 
convention, Coronado, Calif., Sept. 


The significance of these large di- 
ameter pipe lines can be clearly shown 
by comparing the work they do in a 
day with the work done by large elec- 
tric lines and by the railroads. 

When the Texas-California line is 
completed to its full capacity of 305 
MMcf per day, it will deliver to this 
state each day on the average approxi- 
mately five times as much energy as 
the Metropolitan Water District’s 
Boulder Dam electric lines. Converted 
to oil at the rate of 6 Mcf of gas as 
the equivalent of a barrel of oil, it 
brings in approximately 51,000 bbls. 
of fuel oil or approximately 200 tank 
cars a day—three train loads each day. 
Converted into coal at 25 Mcf per ton, 
it brings in the equivalent of approxi- 
mately 12,000 tons or 240 carloads of 
coal per day. 

This vast rapid expansion has been 
and is being criticized from some 
sources on the ground that we are 
plunging into the exploitation of an 
exhaustible. and irreplaceable natural 
resource; that these additions to our 
economic life are not permanent, and 
that this excessively rapid development 
is causing dislocation of our economy. 
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The whole point to my talk is to 
demonstrate to you that the exact op- 
posite is the truth. 

Recently, P. C. Keith, president of 
Hydrocarbon Research Inc., and one 
of the foremost engineers on hydro- 
carbon research in the United States, 


delivered an address before the Prince-. 


ton Bicentennial Conference — Engi- 
neering and Human Affairs—on the 
subject, “Progress in the Transfor- 
mation of Energy.” After reviewing 
the history and giving the present 
status of the development respecting 
the making of motor fuel from natural 
gas and coal, Mr. Keith said: 

“Concurrent with advances made in 
the synthesis of oil from coal and gas, 
there have been extremely important 
advances made in the conversion of 
coal into gas. The Lurgi Co. of Ger- 
many in 1936 placed into operation at 
Zittau their first high pressure coal 
gasification plant to produce directly 
from coal, i.e., without’ using any oil 
gas for enrichment, a gas suitable for 
town use. 

“The process is simplicity itself. By 
means of a lock-hopper system, brown 
coal is fed semi-continuously into the 
top of an open chambered vessel, suit- 
ably insulated. And maintained at a 
pressure of about 300 psi. Into the 
bottom of the vessel is fed a mixture 
of steam and oxygen. By incomplete 
combustion the coal is gasified, some 
oil being recovered as a by-product 
and the ash being withdrawn semi- 
continuously from the bottom. 

“Technically, the process has been 
a great success. The Zittau gas has a 
calorific value of about 470 Btu per 
cu. ft. when freed of carbon dioxide. 
Recently at Most, Czechoslovakia, | 
had the privilege of inspecting in de- 
tail the last Lurgi installation built. 
Gasifying brown coal sized from 4 to 
10 mm., they were producing a fin- 
ished town gas having a calorific value 
of 570 Btu per cu. ft. Had the oil 
distilled from the coal been returned 
to the generator for cracking, the cal- 
orific value of the gas made would 
have been in excess of 600 Btu per 
cu. ft. The efficiency of the gasification 
step was in excess of 80% (heating 
value of products divided by heating 
value of coal). 

“This installation was supplying gas 
at 300 psi pressure to a .120-mile gas 
distribution system. A pipe line from 
Prague to Most‘is under construction 
which. will add another 70 miles to 
the distribution system. Presently, the 
Lurgi generation plant is being 
doubled. With the removal of some 
obvious bottlenecks, this installation 
could produce 15 MMcf of town gas 
per day directly from low-grade coal 
and with a thermal efficiency of 80% 
plus. 
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“As American engineering has im- 
proved and cheapened the synthetic 
oil processes, so can it materially im- 
prove. and cheapen the coal gasifica- 
tion process. Whereas the present Lur- 
gi process utilizes a highly reactive, 
non-caking brown coal, there is no fun- 
damental or basic reason why a highly- 
caking, relatively inactive bituminous 
coal cannot be gasified to yield a gas 
of 900 to 950 Btu per cu. ft. and with 
a thermal efficiency of 80% plus. De- 
velopment work to achieve this is al- 
ready under way.” 


The Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal 
Co. has announced plans and is now 
actively engaged in the construction 
of a pilot plant to make high-Btu gas 
from coal. I talked to Mr. Joseph 
Pursglove, vice president, who has this 
development directly in charge, and he 
states that his company is proceeding 
with the construction of this plant as 
rapidly as material shortages will 
permit. He is thoroughly confident of 
its ultimate success. 

But the success of the transforma- 
tion of coal to gas as a commercial 
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Fig, 2. This chart shows that 600-Btu gas, made from coal and transported by pipe line. 
has a lower transportation cost than coal shipped by railroad. 
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Fig. 3. Using figures for gas transportation cost applicable under the rate in effect on 
the Texas-California line, the relative cost of transporting the kw hour from coal, from 
1000-Btu natural gas, and from 900-Btu gas made from coal is shown. 
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means of using coal to produce useful 
energy is necessarily bound up in the 
question of the relative cost of the 
transportation of gas against the trans- 
portation of coal. Mr. Keith recog- 
nized this problem and_ presented 
charts to show the cost of transporting 
coal, oil and gas, and likewise, the 
relative transportation costs to produce 
a kw hour from coal, oil and gas. We 
reproduce, for your information, his 
chart shown in Fig. 2. 

Mr. Keith assumed the thermal efh- 
ciency of coal at 28% and gas at 34%. 
You will note from this chart that the 
transportation cost of the fuels neces- 
sary to produce a kw hour is highest 
in case of coal transportation by rail- 
road, and that even 6U0-Btu gas, when 
made from coal and transported by 
pipe line, has a lower transportation 
cost than coal transported by railroad. 
You will also note that natural gas 
transported by pipe line has a sub- 
stantially lower transportation cost. 

I have also prepared a chart, shown 
in Fig. 3, using the -actual transpor- 
tation cost applicable under the rate 
in effect on the Texas-California line. 
The gas is transported in that line at 
weighted average distance of 840 
miles, and the transportation cost in 
round figures is 10 cents per Mcf. 
Using this figure for gas transporta- 
tion cost, and the cost tor the trans- 
portation of coal from Mr. Keith’s 
charts, we have shown the relative cost 
of transporting the necessary fuel to 
produce a kw hour from coal, from 
1000-Btu natural gas and from 900- 
Btu synthetic gas made from. coal. 

It is apparent at a glance that the 
transportation cost in the case of natu- 
ral gas is subsantially lower than in 
the case of coal, and that the 900-Btu 
synthetic gas is only 10% higher than 
the natural gas, but that it is likewise 
substantially lower than the transpor- 
tation cost in the case of coal. Ex- 
pressed in dollars and cents, according 
to Mr. Keith’s chart, it costs in excess 
of $6 per ton to transport coal 800 
miles or more. In Mr. Keith’s calcu- 
lations, he uses a ton of coal as being 
the equivalent of approximately 29 
Mcf of gas—14,500 Btu per pound. We 
use 25 Mcef as the equivalent of a ton 
of coal—12,500 Btu per pound. 

Using the figure of $6 per ton as 
the transportation cost for one ton of 
coal 800 miles, and 25 Mcf of gas as 
the equivalent of a ton of coal, we 
have an equivalent transportation cost 
in the case of coal of 24 cents per 1000 
cu. ft. as against 10 cents per Mcf— 
the actual transportation cost in the 
Texas-California line. 

As shown by the statement of Mr. 
Keith before the Princeton Bicenten- 
nial—and as probably will be demon- 
strated by the pilot plant of the Pitts- 
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burgh Consolidation Coal Co.—in a 
very few years it will be commercially 
practical to make 900 to 950-Btu gas 
from coal in large quantities at the 
mouth of the mine. It is estimated 
that the total cost of such conversion 
will be approximately $1 per ton, and 
that the plant will be operated on a 
basis of 80% efficiency as respects the 
Btu in the coal. Consequently, one ton 
of coal in such a plant would produce 
approximately 20 Mcf of gas with a 
heat value of 900 Btu. Assuming a 
value of $2 a ton for the coal at the 
mouth of the mine and a conversion 
cost to gas of $1 per ton, we would 
have a cost at the discharge side of 
such a plant of 15 cents per Mcf._ for 
gas with a heating value of 900 to 
950 Btu. This is not fantastic but is 
truly based upon the development of 
the art as it exists today and as it can 
be reasonably projected into the fu- 
ture. It is not unlikely that such a 
plant will produce a variety of by- 
products that may reduce this cost 
substantially. 

Dr. W. K. Lewis, dean of chemical 
engineering, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, testified before the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee of the Senate on the hearing on 
the proposed amendment to the Natu- 
ral Gas Act on the subject of the “Re- 
placeability of Natural Gas.” After re- 
viewing the progress of the art, he 
said: 


“Obviously synthetic natural gas 
from coal is in no sense economically 
out of the question in the near future. 

“Still lower costs of conversion of 
coal to gas are to be expected. The art 
is in a state of rapid flux and develop- 
ment, where improved processing tech- 
niques are most likely to emerge. The 
possibility of taking advantage of de- 
velopments such as the Lurgi reaction 
in connection with other methods of 
hydrocarbon synthesis is very attrac- 
tive. 

“An important element in the possi- 
bility of cost reduction is the fact that 
these modern processes use coal fires 
and can tolerate high ash of relatively 
low fusion point. They can also use 
low grade solid fuels, such as lignite. 
This is in sharp contradistinction to 
the conventional water-gas operation 
which requires lump coal and high 
fusion point ash, preferably small in 
amount. The results that will accrue 
from significant lowering of the cost 
figures quoted are obvious.” 

But aside from cost the experience 
of the last war demonstrated that the 
most dependable and effective means 
of transportation in time of war is the 
pipe line. The government during the 
war, as we all well know, spent hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars under top 
priority orders for the expansion of 


our oil and gas pipe lines as a prime 
necessity for the war effort. 


A glance at the pipe line map shows 
that all the great trunk pipe lines 
either cross or are within easy striking 
distance of the great coal fields of 
Colorado, Illinois, West Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania, New Mexico, Utah and Texas. 

The natural gas industry has financed 
the present lines and is planning to 
finance these many extensions on the 
basis of amortizing their cost over the 
life of known natural gas reserves. The 
El Paso Natural Gas Co. has issued 
its bonds on the basis of amortizing 
the entire debt in a 20-year period, 
although the known reserves are esti- 
mated to exceed 30 years. This is gen- 
erally true of the industry. Any other 
policy would have no basis in sound 
accounting practice and certainly no 
one with a true consideration for sound 
policy, both for the industry and the 
national economy, would advocate 
amortizing such costs upon any other 
basis. So the companies will be in a 
position, when these reserves are ex- 
hausted, to finance the necessary plant 
and lines to procure their supply from 
gas made from coal at the mine. 

Since the principal part of this vast 
transportation system will be amor- 
tized out of known gas reserves, the 
system may be available, if necessary, 
upon a basis very much less than its 
original cost and upon such basis the 
transportation charges may be even 
less than projected. 

So, as the natural gas industry ex- 
pands its operations all over the 
nation, it is building not a temporary 
pipe line system for the exploitation of 
an exhaustible and irreplaceable natu- 
ral resource, but it is building a new 
and more efficient and more economi- 
cal transportation system to make fuel 
readily available from our practically 
inexhaustible supplies of coal. ‘It is 
not disrupting our economy. It is, on 
the other hand, stabilizing it and prob- 
ably is providing a solution to one of 
the most difficult problems that is 
facing the industrial world today— 
the mining and marketing of coal. 

The natural gas industry has actu- 
ally blazed a new trail and established 
the most efficient and economical, and 
therefore the cheapest, method for the 
transmission of energy—the transpor- 
tation of gas by large diameter, high 
pressure pipe line. 

The industry is not entitled to be 
thought of, consequently, as the un- 
wanted waif left on the doorstep of our 
economy by the oil industry. It is 
entitled to new status as a full member 
of the national family, performing its 
full load of work in our peacetime 
economy and ready to take its place 
in the first line of defense in time of 
national emergency. 
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No Limits 


Hargrove decries scarcity 
complex in keynote talk 
at AGA convention 


By EDWARD TITUS 


few: gas industry, running at an all- 
time high, must look through the 
right end of the telescope to see what 
lies ahead. “The image may be magni- 
fied, but it will indicate what we must 
build for and the services we must 
provide—we must raise our sights to 
new horizons in a new era.” 

These thoughts, voiced by R. H. Har- 
grove, in his presidential address, set 
the tone for the 29th annual convention 
of the American Gas Association, held 
in Cleveland Oct. 6-8. 

“Our industry now stands at the 
peak of its activities,” President Har- 
grove emphasized. It serves 20,600,000 
customers and a population of more 
than 95 million people. Its revenues 
amount to $114 billion annually. Con- 
struction expenditures of gas utilities 
reached a peak of $310 million in 
1946, an increase of 93% over the 
previous year. An estimated $730 mil- 
lion will be spent by utilities for new 
gas facilities in 1947, with more than 
half going to natural gas transmission. 

“Some of us,” Mr. Hargrove assert- 
ed, “have been too ready to admit re- 
strictions to our growth and to define 
the limits of our progress. This is a 
shortsighted and unrealistic frame of 
mind. Any limits to our growth exist 
only in the minds of those who are 
too bound by outmoded methods.” 

President Hargrove went on with 
these thoughts: 
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Cleveland Sidelights 


Hugh Cuthrell, Brooklyn Union Gas Co., new AGA second 
vice president, and E. G. Boyer, Philadelphia Electric Co. 


C. M. White of Republic Steel, featured convention speak 
; er, 
and J.: French Robinson, East Ohio Gas Co., Cleveland. . 


J. J. Quinn, Boston Consolidated Gas Co., a 
. 0 ¥ promoter of 
Gas Has Got It,” who spoke on the campaign. r 


Frank C. Smith, Houston Natural Gas Co., with Elizabeth 
Lynahan and F. X. Mettenet, both of Peoples Gas, Gaon 
Miss Lynahan is new AGA Home Service Chairman. 
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Plaque presented by J. French Robinson, 
East Ohio Gas Co., to A. F. Bridge, South- 
ern Counties Gas Co., and chairman, AGA 
Laboratories Managing Committee, honor- 
ing R, W. Gallagher, formerly AGA presi- 
dent and chairman of the Laboratory com- 
mittee. Presentation was made on Wednes- 
day. Oct. 8, designated as “Ralph W. Gal- 
lagher Day.” 


“When stating our case to the public 
we should take special pains to shatter 
forever the specter of a limited supply 
of gas.... Year by year our estimates 
of natural gas reserves have increased 
until today they represent an advance 
of 600% over 1925.” 

But in addition to natural. gas, the 
gas industry’s future resources may be 
counted in terms of oil and the almost 
inexhaustible supply of coal. The AGA 
has an unprecedented program of gas 
production research. (An example of 
what others are doing was detailed to 
a peak crowd in the Cleveland Music 
Hall by Joseph Pursglove, Jr., vice 
president, Pittsburgh Consolidation 
Coal Co., who told of research into the 
exciting future of the black diamond. ) 

“Under these circumstances can any- 
one question the certain development 
of improved gas-making processes or 
the relative permanence of an abun- 
dant supply of gas?” Mr. Hargrove 
asked. 


New Demands 


“Indications are that new demands 
will be made upon us which may re- 
quire new concepts of service and regu- 
lation. Already there is evidence that 
gas may find unexplored markets in 
the chemical field. .. . 

“We should be more than pleased 
that the American public has placed 
its unmistakable stamp of approval on 
gas as the most desirable of all fuels 
by greatly over-buying it... .” 

Such, then, was the mood of the 
convention. 

Where the uncertainties of every- 
thing dominated: people’s minds at the 
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gathering in Atlantic City a year ago, 
this year some of the uncertainties had 
been removed, and others were dim- 
ming. 

A case in point was the talk of Chair- 
man Nelson Lee Smith of the Federal 
Power Commission. Mr. Smith’s cor- 
dial invitation to cooperation between 
the industry and government led to a 
mood of accentuating the positive. 

A desire for clarification of regula- 
tions for the benefit of both the indus- 
try and the consumer ran through Mr. 
Smith’s speech. He was emphatic in 
telling his listeners that the commis- 
sion has no desire to extend its juris- 
diction beyond what was the intent of 
Congress. At the same time in those 
areas where the commission does have 
jurisdiction, he urged that the commis- 
sion and the industry pull together to 
work out the definitions and the rules 
more exactly and satisfactorily. 


Hands Off 


Let the representatives of companies 
producing and distributing manufac- 
tured gas and utilities engaged in pure- 
ly intrastate operations relax, he urged. 

“T have no thought that their affairs 
are, or are likely to become, of such 
national interest as to require or justify 
federal regulation,” he declared. 

And on the other side of the picture 
Chairman Smith extended words of as- 
surance regarding production and 
gathering of natural gas. 

“Actually,” he said, “the commis- 


give emphasis to the exemption of in- 
dependent production and _ gather. 

Regarding end use, Mr. Smith de- 
clared the Commission has been seek- 
ing, through a case-by-case method, “to 
give full effect to the exemption from 
federal regulation plainly intended by 
Congress.” 

Possibly the most interest and sur- 
prise was occasioned by Mr. Smith’s 
interest in considering a commodity 
wholesale rate basis for natural gas. 

He pointed out that for the most 
part the natural gas industry advocates 
rate making which would reflect the 
assignment of a field price to gas pro- 
duced by pipe lines and their affiliates. 

“In simplest terms,” he declared, “it 
does not seem to me reasonable that 
gas coming from a common pool 
should have one value—presumably 
determined by demand and supply— 
if taken from the well of an independ- 
ent producer, and another value—fixed 
by regulatory authority on the basis 
of net cost alone—if drawn from an 
adjacent well owned by a pipe line or 
its affiliate.” 

He said there was “no doubt about 
the necessity of giving recognition to 
commodity value of natural gas.” 

Public relations, particularly from 
the angle of what to tell the public this 
winter when the inevitable shortages 
come along, occurred again and again 
as a theme of the convention. 

Looking forward to this winter’s 
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sion has never sought in any way to 
exercise control over either the inde- 
pendent producer or gatherer, the price 
at which he sells his gas to a pipe line, 
or the processes of production and 
gathering even when carried on by 
natural gas companies otherwise sub- 
ject to its jurisdiction. ... 

“IT can see no justification for an 
extension of federal control over thou- 
sands of individuals and firms engaged 
in gas exploration, development, and 
production. . . . The commission has 
proposed language to sharpen and 


shortages, President Hargrove pointed 
out that the industry last winter was 
buffeted about in the public press and 
“has suffered some loss of prestige 
because it has not told its side of 
the story as promptly, completely and 
effectively as it should have done.” 

“Let us take the public into our con- 
fidence,” Mr. Hargrove urged. “If any 
company is facing demands greater 
than its system can meet, let us use 
every channel of communication at our 
command to tell our customers the 
facts of the situation.” 
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A capacity general session audience 
paid the closest attention to the in- 
formed, straight-from-the-shoulder talk 
of C. M. White, Republic Steel. 

It would take more than two years 
io expand the capacity of the nation’s 
steel industry by 10 million tons an- 
nually, Mr. White pointed out. In ad- 
dition, 1.5 million tons of finished 
steel now desperately needed would 
have to be taken from steel users today 
to build the new facilities. Under 
today’s high construction costs, he 
added, the million tons of increase— 
which might be regarded as Republic’s 
share of the national total—would rep- 
resent an investment of well over $200 
million. Because of abnormal construc- 
tion costs, the steel turned out.in these 
new facilities would have to be priced 
at least $20 a ton higher than the 
present to avoid a loss. 

“It is my firm belief,” the steel 
executive said, “that our whole na- 
tional economy will be on a much 
sounder basis, if we produce at the 
highest possible level with our present 
facilities supplemented with such im- 
provements as are required to keep 
them at a high point of efficiency.” 

Speaking as president of the Gas 
Appliance Manufacturers Association, 
D. P. O’Keefe touched on various 
shortages and declared that curt and 
arbitrary notices of gas shortages hurt 
the industry. | 

The Gas Has Got It theme was em- 
phasized in the speech of J. J. Quinn, 


Hancock Wins High Honors at AGA Convention 


ECOGNITION of outstanding serv- 

ices to the industry during the past 
year was made on Oct. 7 at the AGA 
convention with the presentation of 
awards in six separate competitions. 


Harry D. Hancock, president, Gas 
Advisers, Inc., received the AGA Dis- 
tinguished Service Award for having 
made the most outstanding recent con- 
tribution of an individual toward the 
advancement of the gas industry. Mr. 
Hancock was honored for his advo- 
cacy of thin wall high tensile strength 
pipe for long distance natural gas 
transmission at high pressures. He was 
further commended for continued and 
successful efforts in compressor station 
piping design and specifications which 
have resulted in safe and economical 
operation of such stations. 


Mr. Hancock has been chairman of 
the Technical and Research Commit- 
tee of the AGA Natural Gas Depart- 
ment for the past three years. 

The Beal Medal was awarded to Ed- 
ward G. Boyer, manager of the gas 
department of the Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Co., Philadelphia, for contributing 
the best paper to Technical Section 
meetings of the association throughout 
the year. “Economic Production for 
Gas Loads Ahead” was the choice. 

The Coroaire Heater Corp. spon- 
sored a Gas Heating Progress Award 
for individual achievement in the field 


W. H. Wise, manager, domestic sales 
engineering, The Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Co., Chicago, for his sales and 
installation program for gas conversion 
burners. 


In recognition of the “cool courage, 
intelligence, quick decision and the 
risking of his own life during the dis- 
aster which befell Texas City in the 
chemica! plant explosions beginning 
on April 16,” James Walter Williams, 
a Houston Pipe Line Co. meterman, 
was presented with the AGA Merito- 
rious Service Medal. 

Individual accomplishments in the 
home service field were recognized 
with the announcement of five winners 
of the AGA Home Service Achieve- 
ment Award sponsored by McCall’s. 

Eleanor Lee Jones, The Ohio Fuel 
Gas Co., Columbus, received $200 as 
winner of Division A, including home 
service departments of three or more 
individuals. Gladys V. Bramblett, home 
service director, Fall River Gas Works 
Co., Fall River, Mass., was presented 
with $200 as winner of Division B. 
Three prizes of $200 each were award- 
ed in Division C confined to individual 
home service department niembers. 
Winners in this division were Mrs. 
Florence Hundley, Southern Counties 
Gas Co., El Monte, Calif.; Mrs. Kath- 
ryn O. Johnson, Rockland Gas Co., Inc., 
Spring Valley, N. Y.; and Helen F. 
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ELEANOR JONES 


for bravery 


FLORENCE 
HUNDLEY 


GLADYS 
BRAMBLETT 


KATHRYN 


JOHNSON HELEN VERNON 


five winners of AGA Home Service Achievement Award 
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vice president, Boston Consolidated 
Gas Co., as well as in the big banner in 
back of the stage at the Music Hall, 
and in the printing on everybody’s 
badge. . . . H. Carl Wolf, managing 
director of the AGA, presented the as- 
sociation’s report, and discussed plans 
to integrate efforts to conserve food. 
This year’s AGA convention was 
truly a mighty occasion. It would be 
folly in the space available to attempt 
to do justice to all the brainwork that 
went into speeches, papers, reports, 
discussions, and informal talks. 
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of creating, maintaining and increasing 
consumer demand for gas house heat- 
ing. H. P. Morehouse, assistant gas 
sales manager, Public Service Electric 
and Gas Co., Newark, was awarded 
first prize of $500 for his outstanding 
work in the upgrading of gas heating 
installations. Hall M. Henry, director, 
gas operations, Negea Service Corp., 
Cambridge, Mass., received second 
prize of $250 for his study of the eco- 
nomics of a high Btu gas process with 
which to supply the heating load. 
Third prize of $150 was presented to 


Vernon, The Manufacturers Light and 

Heat Co., Bellevue, Pa. 
Representatives of four operating 

units of gas companies received AGA 


‘Merit Awards for accumulating 1 mil- 


lion or more man-hours of work with- 
out a disabling injury accident. They 
were: Distribution District 4, The Ohio 
Fuel Gas Co., Mansfield, Ohio; Fort 
Wayne Division, Northern Indiana 
Public Service Co.; the telephone sys- 
tem of Equitable Gas Co., Pittsburgh; 
and the Production Department, Lease 
and Engineering. 
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At Coronado 


Industrial relations chief 
topic at PCGA’s 54th 


annual convention 


By BILL CLARK 


[Vf EXING business with pleasure to 
suit the taste, the Pacific Coast 
Gas Association put together a pro- 
gram that proved to be a tasty dish 
for 795 gas men and women who at- 
tended the 54th annual convention of 
the association, held at Coronado, 
Calif., Sept. 23-25. 

Discussions of important topics by 
important men in five general sessions 
and one Manufacturers Section meet- 
ing competed with the lure of the surf. 
the hotel swimming pool, jai alai 
matches across the border, and other 
extracurricular activities for conven- 
tioneers’ attention. The result was a 
tie, which was as it should be. 


If any trend in 
industry thinking 
could be reported 
as a result of the 
discussions, a grow- 
ing concern . over 
industrial relations 
would be the in- 
evitable choice. No 
less than three 
speakers dwelt at 
length upon cur- 
rent problems in 
dealing with labor, 
although the viewpoint and approach 
differed among all three. 

The talks of Louis Ruthenburg and 
Leroy Edwards dwelt upon the Taft- 
Hartley Act, while Guy Wadsworth 
dealt with details of personnel man- 
agement. 

In an address titled “Three Pressing 
Problems,” delivered before the Manu- 
facturers Section, Mr. Ruthenburg, 
Servel president, devoted most of his 
attention to the Taft-Hartley Act, which 
he labeled “a rather confused attempt 
to correct earlier legislative mistakes.” 

“Those who support it and those 
who oppose it have spouted volumes 
of sheer nonsense,” he declared. “It 
is not a ‘slave law’; neither does it 
restore the ‘prerogatives of manage- 
ment... . This measure attempts to 


C. Johnstone 
Managing Director 


protect union members from undue 
coercion by labor barons.” 

As for management, it has definite 
responsibilities—to consumers, work- 
ers, owners. government, and the public 
interest. What is needed in order to 
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PCGA AT 
WORK... 


TOP RIGHT: PCGA’s outgoing president Leroy 
Edwards welcomes speaker R. H. Hargrove. 


TOP TO BOTTOM. FROM LEFT: Speakers D. 

A. Hulcy, Guy Wadsworth and Alden Roach, 

featured on the program of the PCGA’s 54th 
annual convention. 


discharge such responsibilities effec- 
tively is “a certain freedom of action 
and a certain measure of authority,” he 
reminded his listeners. This the law 
does not do; in fact, “to questions of 
management - employee _ relationships 
few dependable answers will be found 
in new laws.” 

He blasted at past laws which have 
contravened the basic precept for the 
government of free men as enunciated 
by Aristotle: “The only stable state 
is that where everyone possesses an 
equality in the eyes of the law.” 

One partial solution lies in man- 
agement’s achieving understanding 
and a new philosophy and transmitting 
these to the groups for which it is a 
trusteeship. A greater degree of com- 
munication from top to bottom—work- 
ing both ways—must be attained. 

Mr. Edwards, in his remarks as 
president of the association, held out 
a greater degree of hope for the Taft- 
Hartley Act than did Mr. Ruthenburg. 
He saw in it an instrument to promote 
industrial peace, by protecting both 
labor and management in their basic 
rights, and outlawing certain practices 
by labor leaders which were harmful 
to the American people as a whole. 

“Neither the common law nor the 


Fourteenth Amendment to the consti- 
tuion confers the right to strike,” Mr. 
Edwards said. “The Taft-Hartley law 
does not violate constitutional rights. 
What the Congress has given it has, in 
part, taken away legally.” He recalled 
that the Wagner Act had protected 
labor in its right to strike, but had 
not defined this right, so labor leaders 
had promptly construed this right to 
include even physical violence. And, 
through personnel changes on the Su- 
preme Court bench, many of these so- 
called rights had been upheld. 

Mr. Wadsworth took a different tack. 
“The Taft-Hartley Act is new and un- 
tried,” he said, and declined to discuss 
it. He chose to talk on “the one basic 
problem in industrial relations that 
can be discussed without speculation— 
the individual happenings on the job 
that, in the aggregate, determine the 
tone of industrial relations in the com- 
pany. 

“While a decade or more of inten- 
Sive organizing and collective bargain- 
ing activity has served to emphasize 
much that is negative in relations 
between employers and employees, 
there is considerable convincing evi- 
dence that the average worker prefers 
to think well of his job, and of the 
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company for which he works,” he said. 

Mr. Wadsworth dispensed with the 
strictly economic issues of collective 
bargaining, likening them to a business 
deal—with modifications. 

“Unions . . . seek to shift control 
and direction of a company’s working 
forces from the employer to them- 
selves. The practical state of industrial 
relations in any company depends far 
more upon the degree of control that 
the union succeeds in establishing over 
ordinary happenings on the job than 
on strictly economic conditions.” 

Personnel management, but at the 
foreman level, was seen as the best 
solution to the problem. 

To a lesser degree, C. A. Renz, man- 
ager of customer service, Southern 
California Gas Co., touched upon fore- 
men’s responsibilities in his paper ti- 
tled “The Use of Technology in the 
Administration of Service to The Cus- 
tomer, the third and final installment 
of which appears in this issue of GAS. 
(The talks by Mr. Wadsworth and Mr. 
Kayser are also presented elsewhere 
in this issue.) 

True to form, the “Bigeest Inch,” 
pipe line from Texas to California. was 
one of the stars of the show. Alden 
Roach, president of the pipe fabrica- 
tors. Consolidated Steel. discussed the 
making of it: a preview of the film 
centered ahont its construction was 
shown: and Paul Kayser, president of 


AT PLAY 


TOP RIGHT: Leroy Edwards pours from bow] fashioned from section of 
“Biggest Inch” for Mrs. F. S. Wade. Mrs. Edwards, Mr. Wade look on. 


TOP LEFT: R. W. Hendee, Mrs, A. F. Bridge and Mr. Bridge, H. Carl 
Wolf, Ludlow Shonnard, Mr. and Mrs. D. A. Hulcy, Mrs. Hendee. 


BOTTOM RIGHT: Being serenaded at the swimming pool luncheon, 
Argyle Franklin, Edith Harwood, Marjorie Annin, Elizabeth Sweeney. 
Gladys Price, Ethel Shadow, Katherine Rathbone, Clara Ridder, Phyllis 


the company which is to supply the gas 
for it, Kl] Paso (Texas) Natural Gas 
Co., used it as a springboard for a gen- 
eral discussion of the possible “per- 
manency” of the nation’s system of 
natural gas pipe lines. 

“The entire United States .. . is be- 
ing gridironed with a network of na- 
tural gas lines extending to all centers 
of population throughout the entire na- 
tion,” declared Mr. Kayser. “When we 
complete the Texas-California line . . 
there will truly exist a transcontinental 
pipe line of large diameter stretching 
across the country from east to west.” 

Quoting extensively from P. C. 
Keith and others who have studied the 
feasibility of gasifying coal, Mr. Kay- 
ser predicted that the process would 
one day compare favorably in cost with 
coal itself, and pointed out that at 
such time the grid of natural gas lines, 
all of which cross or are within short 
distance of all major coal fields, may 
be made to transport gasified coal. 
Furthermore, this grid will have been 
all paid for by that time. 

Promotion within: the industry re- 
ceived a three-way boost from D. A. 
Hulcy. president. Lone Star Gas Co., 
AGA President R. H. Hargrove. and 
AGA Manaocing Director H. Carl Wolf. 

As Mr. Hulcy reminded his hearers, 
Oct. 1 marked the conclusion of the 
first three-year period of the associa- 
tion’s three-year promotion program, 
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Snow, Rita Calhoun, home service representatives and their guests. 
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of which he has served as committee 
chairman. He traced the program from 
the birth of the Promotion Bureau in 
1945 through the New Freedom Kit- 
chen plan, reference manual, work in 
expositions, commercial cooking pro- 
motion, home economics educational 
programs, to the inception of Gas Has 
Got It. 

Mr. Hargrove, speaking on “The 
Gas Industry Nationally,” told the 
group of the work done by F.. M. Banks 
committee on reviewing the program 
and of the committees recommenda- 
tion that the program be continued 
with modifications, accepted last spring 
by the executive board. 

Dr. L. A. DuBridge, president, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, a top 
authority on nuclear fission, scotched 
over optimism about the possibilities 
of atomic power as a fuel within the 
near future. He foresaw the passage 
of 30 to 50 years before it could be- 
come a major source of power, basing 
this on the fact that in order to have 
an abundant supply of power compar- 
able with the supply of coal. from this 
source. it would be necessary to con- 
vert U-238 to plutonium, a process 
that would require manv years before 
a stockpile could be built up. 

And then — “We'll still need full- 
scale production of other fuels to meet 
the increased demand,” he said. 

Other excellent talks included: “Gas 
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Industry Research,” by E. S. Pettyjohn, 
Institute of Gas Technology director; 
‘The Institute of Gas Technology,” by 
F. H. Lerch, Consolidated Natural Gas 
Co.; “Equipment-Research in Action,” 
by Elizabeth Sweeney, McCall’s maga- 
zine; “The Gas Industry in California 
and its Future,” by H. P. Huls, presi- 
dent, California Public Utilities Com- 
mission; “A Training Program for 
Company and Dealer Salesmen,” by 
R. C. Terradell, Southern California 
Gas Co.; and “The LP-Gas Business— 
What It Is and Who Does It,” by 
H. L. Costello, Standard Oil. 


Lab Now 22 


Departmental activiti 
show heavy increase 


Marking the completion of 22 years 
of operations, the AGA laboratories 
managing committee noted the signifi- 
AGA cance of its “CP” ap- 

proval plan in over-all 
activities in its annual report. 

The committee stated: 

“Despite increased costs of opera- 
tions, it is estimated that the ultimate 
cost of the approval plan to consumers 
remains at 5 cents per appliance.” 

Increases in individual departmental 
services of the labs ranged from 22% 
for requirements activities to more 
than 80% for inspections operations. 
Testing of appliances for approval in- 
creased over 30% while research ac- 
tivities mounted about 50%. 

At the same time, sharp rises in ap- 
pliance production led to a total in- 
crease of approximately 40% in 1946- 
1947 laboratory operations over the 
year before, exceeding the level of war- 
work years by 20%. 

Recent expansion of the testing de- 
partment in preparation for an in- 
creased volume of work proved ade- 
quate to handle an increase of 50% 
in the number of appliances checked 
last year, some 3000 models. 

New developments in appliances sub- 
mitted included several innovations. In 
the space heater field, designs were 
submitted incorporating in-the-wall 
construction employing outer wall flue 
discharge and introduction of outside 
air for combustion. Unit heaters for 
the first time employed horizontal in- 
stead of vertical tube construction in 
small types. Water heaters and acces- 
sories of more streamlined design ap- 
peared. Several clothes dryers and in- 
cinerators of new design were tested. 
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PCGA Awards 


a aaa . For his paper, “Wil- 

a ful Payment vs. 
Forced Collection,” 
which appeared in 
the October, 1946, 
issue of GAS, K. 
L. Boosey, Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co., 
was awarded the 
_ Gold Medal of the 
Pacific Coast Gas 
. Association, pre- 
sented at the con- 
vention. Mr. Boos- 
ey's paper won 
honorable mention 
at last year’s con- 
vention, and the 
awards committee at that time recommend- 
ed that it be given furthet study and con- 
sideration for the Gold Medal. 

The paper suggested a method whereby 
shutoffs of service to delinquent accounts 
could be materially reduced. 

Other awards winners, chosen by the 
committee headed by F. C. Packer. were: 
Technical Section, K. B. Anderson, chair- 
man, given the Basford Trophy for most 
outstanding accomplishment among sec- 
tions: the committee which prepared the 
motion picture “The Miracle Flame,” given 
the committee award with gold medal for 
the chairman, R. R. Gros, Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. 

Tribute was also paid to the Sales 
Training Committee under R. C. Terradell. 
Southern California Gas Co., for organiza- 
tional work on the association’s sales train- 
ing course: A. W. Turner, Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas Co., and his Special Committee 
on California Safety Orders, and E. C. 
Hunt, PG&E, first chairman of the com- 
mittee. 


K. L. Boosey 


A GA Notes 


Technical Studies. Results of stud- 
ies on flame impingement and effects 
of ambient pressures in combustion 
chambers, sponsored by the Commit- 
tee on Domestic Gas Research, have 
been released by the AGA Testing 
laboratories. 

Research Bulletin No. 43, “Investi- 
gation of extent of Gas Flame Im- 
pingement Allowable for Satisfactory 
Combustion,” presents data on fac- 
tors affecting combustion due to flame 
impingement such as type of gas, var- 
iations in materials and surfaces im- 
pinged upon, and temperatures of such 
surfaces. Experimental results ob- 
tained on several burners are given to 
illustrate effects of these factors on 
combustion. : 

Research Report 1080, “Research in 
Effects of Ambient Pressures in Com- 
bustion Chambers of Contemporary 
Appliances on Primary air Injection, 
Flame and Other Gas Burner Operating 
Characteristics,” rounds out earlier 
studies made of the effects of ambient 
temperatures. Both new studies were 
conducted under the supervision of 


the Technical Advisory Group for 


Burners, Controls and Accessories Re. 
search. 


Employee Relations. Personnel exec 
utives from gas utilities throughout the 
nation have been invited to attend an 
Employee Relations conference which 
will be held at the Adolphus hotel. 
Dallas, Nov. 19-20. The two-day pro- 
gram of discussions on employee rela- 
tions and practices is under the spon- 
sorship of the personnel committee. 
Southwest Personnel conference, and 
the Midwest Personnel conference of 
the AGA. 

Scheduled speakers and subjects: 

Benjamin Werne, counsellor of law and 
lecturer at New York University graduate 
school of business administration—“Oper- 
ating under the Taft-Hartley Law.” 


Joe Bevis, vice president, Opinion Re- 
search Corp., Princeton, N. J.—“Finding 
Out What Your Workers Think.” 


William H. Lough, president of Trade- 
Ways Inc.—‘Modern Employee Training 
Methods.” 


John C. Flanagan, vice president, United 
Gas Corp., Houston—‘Top Management 
and Employee Relations.” 


Fred R. Rauch, vice president, Cin- 
cinnati Gas & Electric Co.—“Whys and 
Results of Job Evaluation.” 


C. E. Jurgensen, personnel director, 
Minneapolis Gas Light Co.—“Uses and 
Abuses of Employment Tests.” 


W. H. Senyard, director of personnel, 
Louisiana Power Co.—‘“Trends in Com- 
munication with Employees.” 


Midwest Personnel Conference. Suc- 
ceeding D. L. Sedgwick, superintend- 
ent of gas operations, Kansas Power 
and Light Co., Sa- 
lina, Vernon My- 
ers was elected 
chairman of the 
AGA Midwest Per- 
sonnel Conference 
at a meeting in 
Colorado Springs, 
Colo.,Sept.12. Mr. 
Myers is assistant 
to the president, 
Sioux City Gas and 
Electric Co., Sioux 
City, Iowa. 

Approximately 40 executives in 
charge of industrial relations of mid- 
west gas companies attended the con- 
ference. Kurwin R. Boyes, AGA secre- 
tary, suggested increased emphasis on 
employee selection techniques; more 
effective training of employees, and the 
organized recruitment and training of 
potential executives, both administra- 
tive and technical. 

Other speakers were Robert W. Hen- 
dee, president, Colorado Interstate Gas 
Co. and AGA vice president; Fred R. 
Rauch, who also spoke at the South- 


Vernon Myers 
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west Personnel Conference in Tulsa, 
and R. L. Thomas, newly elected sec- 
retary of the conference. 


Conversion Burners. Testing is un- 
der way on gas conversion burners un- 
der a new set of listing requirements 
at the AGA laboratories. Resumption 
of testing for certification of conver- 
sion burners, following its temporary 
suspension, was approved by the lab- 
oratories managing committee after 
adoption by the approval requirements 
committee of extensively revised stan- 
dards covering such burners. 

Appropriate notice has been sent to 
all conversion burner manufacturers 
on record, and the new requirements 
supplied them. Additional copies are 
obtainable from the laboratories in 
Cleveland and Los Angeles. Listing in 
the Directory of Approved Gas Ap- 
pliances and Listed Accessories of 
burners meeting the new requirements 
will follow completion of satisfactory 
test results. 


Southwest Personnel Conference. A 
total of 23 conferees representing 15 
companies were in attendance at the 
18th meeting of the Southwest Per- 
sonnel Conference of the AGA held 
Sept. 10, in Tulsa. W. H. Senyard, 
personnel director of the Louisiana 
Power and Light Co., presided, and 
Fred Rauch, vice president, Cincinnati 
Gas and Electric Co. and chairman of 
the AGA personnel committee, deliv- 
ered a significant address entitled 
“Some Pointers on Negotiations.” 


Diplomas awarded. More than 250 
diplomas have been awarded to the 
men who attended the Industrial Gas 
school in Washington last spring. 
Everyone who took the examinations 
at the close of the course received a 
passing grade or better, and more 
than half of the students received an 
A or an A+ which means a mark of 
over 90% or 95% respectively. 


OTHER 
ASSOCIATIONS 


NJGA Centennial 


f bow centennial of gas in New Jersey 
was observed at the Sept. 23 meet- 
ing of the New Jersey Gas Association 
with discussions in which gas men 
asked themselves where they stood on 
public relations and consumer service 
after 100 years. It was the 32nd an- 
nual meeting and the first since 1940 
to which the whole membership was 
invited. The crowd at lunch over- 
flowed from the grand ballroom of the 
Stacy-Trent hotel in Trenton. 
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Harry A. Sutton of the Public Service Electric and Gas Co., Newark, president-elect of 

New Jersey Gas Association (center), receives gavel from Preston D. Gardner of Camden 

(right), whom he succeeds as president of the association. Elmer A. Smith of Newark, 
secretary and treasurer, looks on at left. 


“Public relations is a great thing if 
it’s an exact interpretation of what 
you've got,” declared Dr. James Lee 
Ellenwood, executive secretary of the 
New York State YMCA, who spoke on 
“Serving the Public—its Obligation 
and Reward.” 

“But,” Dr. Ellenwood continued, 
“I’m now getting fed up with public 
relations. It’s too often putting your 
best foot forward, and lots of times 
your best foot isn’t forward. The 
public is tired of having only the best 
side of an industry presented.” 

The New York subway, he said, 
doesn’t deny that “you are shoved in 
like cattle, and the thing I like about 
their public relations is they don’t 
claim anything else. They make no 
pretense, but merely tell you they get 
you there.” 

“The public has no emotional at- 
tachment to its public service organi- 
zations,” Dr. Ellenwood warned. “You 
must never expect praise. But see that 
the public relations policy penetrates 
to the last man. Make sure that if the 
ideals of management are good they 
penetrate through to the consumer 
through the entire organization. A 
company is as good as its personnel 
practices.” 

Carrying on the theme in a talk en- 
titled “We All Meet the Customer,” 
Henry R. Flanegan, assistant manager, 
customer service department, Philadel- 
phia Electric Co., urged a “self-audit, 
or review of our procedures that affect 
customers.” 

“We should survey those things that 
are in the area of our own control,” 
he declared. “Suppose the customer 
who buys a range doesn’t want his 
payments on his gas bill. We say it 
goes on his bill. But he wants a little 


book for a record. And our attitude 
may look arbitrary to him. 

“We question the credit standing of 
a customer, and want a guarantor. But 
the boss can’t be the guarantor be- 
cause he lives in another community.” 

Mr. Flanegan advocated, as a basic 
essential “a department through which 
complaints will channel, and receive 
direct management attention.” 

Donald K. Smith of Rochester Gas 
and Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y., 
read the paper of Robert E. Ginna, vice 
president of the Rochester company, 
who was unable to attend because of 
illness. Points made included: 

“Our primary job is to get back into 
the house heating business in a big 
way. .. . Now is the time to consider 
rate increases. . . . Your customers 
should be told frequently about efforts 
to make house heating available to 
them. .. . You may have to abandon 
18-karat free service.” 

The Association’s year was reviewed 
by Preston D. Gardner, president, New 
Jersey Gas Association. In a talk en- 
titled “The Gas Industry Looks to the 
Future,” Edwin L. Hall, coordinator 
of gas production and general tech- 
nical research of the American Gas 
Association, told the present status of 
research. Dr. Ralph L. Lee, public 
relations department, General Motors 
Corp., discussed “Leadershin and What 
It Takes,” and Bernard A. Seiple, pres- 
ident, Jerscy Central Appliance Co., 
Asburv Park, N. J., talked on “Deal 
in the Dealer.” 

For the coming year the following 
officers were elected: 

Harry A. Sutton. of Public Service 
Electric and Gas Co.. Newark. presi- 
dent: Howard H. Melvin, of Millville, 
N. J., first vice president; Lewis W. 
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Becker, Jr., of Elizabethtown Consoli- 
dated Gas Co., of Elizabeth, N. J., sec- 
ond vice president. Elmer A. Smith of 
Newark continues as secretary and 
treasurer. 


CNGA Fall Meet 


be top men from the petroleum 
field combined to present an inter- 
est-packed program for the 22nd an- 
nual fall meeting of the California 
Natural Gasoline Association, held Oct. 
10, Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles. 

Fuel and energy supplies for to- 
day and tomorrow shared the billing 
with reports of technical progress in 
producing, transporting, and market- 
ing gas and natural gasoline. 

First speaker to take over the plat- 
form was Marion E. Dice, General Pe- 
troleum Corp.’s manager of the eco- 
nomics department, who gave his ex- 
pert views on the “Fuel and Energy 
Outlook in the West.” Mr. Dice saw 
no oil shortage in California, citing 
the fact that in the postwar period 
stocks on hand have jumped from 75 
to 95 days. And, he pointed out, there 
are still plenty of places left in which 
to look for oil. He implied that a 
higher price for petroleum products 
would enable western explorers to in- 
crease the size of existing fields merely 
by drilling in marginal] territory here- 
tofore economically unprofitable. 

An economic and operational evalu- 
ation of the centrifugal compressor in- 
stallation at the Seeligson project in 


Texas wound up the morning’s busi- 
ness. This was presented by Dan T. 
McDonald, chief process engineer for 
Magnolia Petroleum Corp.’s natural 
gas department. 

One of the day’s most provocative 
talks was given by E. J. McLaughlin, 
and J. A. Miller, California Research 
Corp., who detailed the part played by 
natural gasoline in discussing “The 
Significance of Fuel Sensitivity in the 
Performance of Motor Gasolines.” 

Roy M. Bauer, gas supply supervisor 
for Southern California Gas Co., told 
of the Biggest Inch and other develop- 
ments contributing to the natural gas 
supply in California. Final speaker of 
the day was E. O. Bennett, consulting 
engineer, who discussed “Cycling at 
High Pressures vs. Depletion and Cycl- 
ing at Low Pressures.” 


Oklahoma Utilities 


REVENTION or reduction of losses 

from pipe corrosion and leakage 
were discussed in papers presented at 
the annual meeting of the Gas Divi- 
sion, Oklahoma Utilities Association, 
at the Biltmore hotel, Oklahoma City, 
Sept. 19, 

External pipe corrosion may be pre- 
vented by placing expendable anodes 
in holes adjacent to hot spots where 
electric currents are doing their de- 
structive work, said ‘W. E. Huddleston, 
Huddleston Engineering Co., Bartles- 
ville. These anodes, located according 
to careful soil surveys, would protect 
the pipes for from 8 to 10 years, he 
asserted. 

Better pressure regulation will greatly 
reduce losses from leakage in gas dis- 
tribution systems, K. R. D. Wolfe, 
Fisher Governor Co., Marshalltown, 
Iowa, told the gas people. He de- 


These delegates to the Oklahoma Utivities Association Gas Division meeting in Oklahoma 

City. Sept. 19, are engaged in a little side-play conversation. They are, from left to right: 

L. A. Farmer, Northern Oklahoma Gas Co.: D. W. Reeves, Gas Division, OUA: and A. F. 
Potter, Gas Service Co. 
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scribed new regulators and devices, 
which, if installed, will lower the 
amount of unaccounted-for gas in dis- 
tribution lines 50% and reduce cus- 
tomer complaints 75%. This equip- 
ment automatically controls the pres- 
sure in the lines between low and 
peak-demand periods. 

Eating places are great builders of 
the commercial load if given proper 
attention by the selling and service 
departments of a gas company, L. J. 
Fretwell, Oklahoma Natural Gas Co.. 
Tulsa, stated. 

The growing possibilities of year- 
around air conditioning as a_ load 
builder for the gas companies was 
emphasized by J. A. Gilbreath, sales 
manager, air-conditioning division, 
Servel, Inc., Evansville, Ind. 

New developments in heating were 
discussed by Carl Dean, sales director, 
Heating Research Corp., Muncie, Ind. 
The heat pump and various forms of 
panel heating were described by the 
speaker. 


IPA On Steel 


een a opposition to the 
granting of permits by federal 
agencies for exportation of steel, which 
is “so greatly needed here at home to 
meet the emergency recognized now 
existing,” was expressed in resolutions 
adopted by the national convention of 
the Independent Petroleum Association 
of America meeting at Oklahoma City, 
Sept. 27-30. 

One cause of the opposition was ad- 
mission by James Terry Duce, vice 
president of the Arabian-American Oil 
Co., that the Department of Commerce 
had granted a license to move 20,000 
tons of scarce steel to the Middle East 
for the building of a 1040-mile oil 
pipe line to stretch across Syria, Leb- 
anon, Trans-Jordan and Saudi-Arabia. 


Krug to Address API 

Secretary of Interior J. A. Krug 
leads a list of distinguished speakers 
scheduled to address the 27th Annual 
Meeting of the American Petroleum 
Institute in the Stevens hotel, Chicago, 
Nov. 10-13. 

At the first of three general sessions 
which will highlight the meeting, Mr. 
Krug will speak on Wednesday aft- 
ernoon, Nov. 12. Election of directors 
for the ensuing year will also take 
place at this session. 


Young Leadership | 

In keeping with the petroleum indus- 
trys tendency to maintain a young 
and progressive leadership, 37-year old 
R. B. Anderson was elected president 
of the Texas Mid-Continent Oil & Gas 
Association at the group’s 28th annual 
meeting in San Antonio, Oct. 16-17. 
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@ARD comBustion 
CHAMBER -the"heart” 


of the Ward Furnace = s—— 


Built to last 
a lifetime! 


Here is one of the important contributing 
factors to Ward dependable performance. 


This heating element is constructed of heavy 
gauge, copper bearing, rust-resisting iron. No 
delicate parts to wear out or get out of adjust- 
ment. Soundly, sturdily built to give heating 
satisfaction in all climates. Heating element is 
hand-welded to insure strength, durability and 
tightness against gas leakage. Illustration shows 
how heat travels from the burner through fire 
box. Direct flow is delayed by baffle plates 
which insure maximum heating value from 
every cubic foot of gas that is used. As shown, 
excessive moisture, burned gases and other 
products of combustion pass through vent to 
the outer air. 


“Better engineering” is a byword at Ward— 
backed by 38 years of floor furnace manu- 
facturing experience. 


OTHER 


rmo Control 


e Bilt-In The 


e Cast Iron He 


WARD HEATER COMPANY 


1800 W. Washington Blvd. 


Los Angeles 7, California 
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The Big Inch 


FPC grants permanent 
certification for TETC 
operation of system 


— Eastern Transmission Corp. 
has received from the FPC a per- 
manent certificate to operate the Big 
Inch system and to supply the Phil- 
adelphia and Appalachian markets. 
However, the following four conditions 
are imposed by the commission: 


1. Texas Eastern shall make four 
small sales contracts in areas adjacent 
to its line west of Ohio. 


2. It shall continue to supply 20 
MMcf per day to Panhandle Eastern 
Pipe Line Co. or its customers. 


3. Until the line reaches full ca- 
pacity, gas to Appalachian customers 
shall be supplied according to an FPC 
plan rather than according to contract 
terms. 

4. During the present shortage, 5 
MMcf per day shall be held available 
for emergency allocation by the FPC 
in the Appalachian area. 

The commission considered all re- 
quests for Big Inch gas according to 
need for gas, amount required, and 
distance from the main line. In addi- 
tion to 10 compressor stations author- 
ized last March, the new certificate 
authorizes 11 more. Sixteen of the 21 
stations will be equipped with centri- 
fugal-type compressors powered by 
electric motors. 

Input capacity by August, 1948, is 
expected to be 450 MMcf daily to satis- 
fy demands for 435 MMcf daily. 


More Gas for East 


Proposed pipe line projects 
will increase daily supply 
to northeast 775 MMctf 


{ pate transcontinental pipe line proj- 
ects, designed to increase by 7795 
MMcf daily deliveries to the northeast- 
ern U. S., are awaiting the Federal 
Power Commission’s okay. 

Hearing was scheduled for Oct. 27 in 
Washington on a project planned by 
Transcontinental Pipe Line Co. to build 
a major line from the Rogers Lacy field 
near Mercedes, Texas, to the Philadel- 
phia-New York area. The 26-in. line 
will extend 1839 miles and will cost 
approximately $150 million. 

Construction will be started in 
March, 1949, and completion is sched- 
uled for November, 1950. Initial ca- 
pacity will be 325 MMcf. Other facili- 
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ties proposed include construction of 
18 compressor stations with an aggre- 
gate of 186,000 installed hp, lateral 
lines to serve the Philadelphia and New 
Jersey areas, and a number of gather- 
ing lines in Texas. 

Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. has 
requested permission to increase its 
system capacity by 450 MMcf daily to 
meet demands for Eastern New York 
and New England customers. The com- 
pany is now laying a parallel line to 
its line from the Rio Grande valley to 
West Virginia, which will give a daily 
capacity of 600 MMcf. The new pro- 
posal is to increase deliverability to 
1055 MMcf per day and to build an 
extension to a terminal near Boston. 
Estimated cost is $150 million. 

TGT has asked permission to: (1) 
Construct five new compressor stations 
with a total of 50,000 hp and to add 
new compressor units totaling 125,200 
hp to existing stations. (2) Lay 770 
miles of 30-in. and 124 miles of 26-in. 
loop line along exis‘ing lines. (3) Lay 
an extension of 790 miles of 26-, 24- 
and 20-in line from Burnaugh, Ky., to 
a point near Boston. (4) Build a 65- 
mile, 16-in. spur from a point in East- 
ern Qhio to a point near Pittsburgh. 
(5) Construct various lateral gathering 
lines and facilities in the Southwest to 
tap new sources of gas supply. 


New Carthage Outlet 


Temporary authorization to con- 
struct additional pipe line facilities for 
transport and sales of natural gas pro- 
duced in the Carthage field, Texas, to 
Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. near 
Longview, Texas, has been granted the 
United Gas Pipe Line Co., Shreveport, 
by the FPC. Carthage gas will be de- 
livered into United’s Dallas District 
system west of Longview. 

Facilities requested in the company’s 
application include about 33 miles of 
20-in. natural gas transmission line ex- 
tending from Carthage field, Panola 
county, to a point near Longview for 
the transport of approximately 100 
MMef daily of United’s gas to Texas 
Eastern. It will also transport gas pur- 
chased at the Carthage field by Texas 
Eastern from the Lone Star Co. and 
the Chicago Corp. 

Nine miles of 10-in. lateral line to 
connect with the gasoline plant of Lone 
Star Gas Co. in the Carthage field have 
also been authorized to carry the Lone 
Star gas to the proposed 20-in. line for 
delivery to Texas Eastern. 


CALENDAR 


Noverr ver 


Southern Gas Association South- 
eastern Section, Home _ Service 
Workshop—Atlanta, Ga., Nov. 6-7. 


American Petroleum Institute — 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Nov. 10-13. 


National Hotel Exposition—Grand 
Central Palace, New York, N. Y., 
Nov. 10-14. 


Mid-Southeastern Gas Association 
—Raleigh, N. C., Nov. 13-14. 


AGA Employee Relations Con- 
ference—Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, 
Texas, Nov. 19-20. 


Wisconsin Utilities Association— 
Joint Convention of Gas & Electric 
Sections, Commercial & Technical 
Divisions, Schroeder Hotel, Miuil- 
waukee, Nov. 19-21. 


New England Home Service Con- 
ference—Boston, Nov. 20-21 


January, 1948 


AGA Home Service Workshop 
—Congress Hotel, Chicago, Jan. 
22-24. 


Mid-West Gas Association An- 
nual Meeting—Place not selected, 
April 8-10. 


February 


Eighth International Heating & 
Venting Exposition— Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, New York, N. Y., Feb. 
2-6. 


March 
New England Gas Association 
Annual Business Conference — 


March 18-19. 


Southern Gas Association Annual 
Meeting—Galveston, March 24-26. 


Mid-West Regional Gas _ Sales 
Conference—Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel, Chicago, March 29-31. 


April 


Gas Appliance Manufacturers As- 
sociation Annual Meeting — Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, April 5-7. 


American Gas Association Sales 
Conference, Industrial and Com- 
mercial Gas Section—Windsor, Can- 


ada, April 7-9. 


Joint AGA-EEI National Con- 
ference of Electric and Gas Utility 
Accountants—Hotel Jefferson, St. 
Louis, Mo., April 12-14. 


National Restaurant Association 
ai, Ohio, April 12- 
17. 


Distribution-Motor Vehicle Con- 
ference—Hotel William Penn, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., April 19-21. 


Indiana Gas Association Conven- 
tion—French Lick Springs Hotel, 
French Lick, Ind., April 22-23. 
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More Gas for Tennessee Basin 


To provide adequate gas service for 
the industrial and commercial centers 
of the upper Tennessee river basin, 
\lid-East Tennessee Natural Gas Co. is 
planning construction of a 106-mile 
transmission line from Southern Natu- 
ral Gas Co.’s proposed facilities near 
Chattanooga to Knoxville, Tenn. South- 
ern Natural has contracted to supply 
Viid-East Tennessee up to 22 MMcf 
daily for a period of 20 years. 

Initial delivery capacity of the line 
would be about 25 MMcf daily with a 
single compressor station. A second 
compressor station would increase ca- 
pacity to 30 MMef daily. Industries in 
the area include the Tennessee Valley 
‘Authority, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
s.on at Oak Ridge, and the Aluminum 
Co. of America at Alcoa. 

Application has been filed with the 
FPC. 


Vote on Gas Ordinance 


A $1 million piped gas system will 
be installed in Coral Gables if a refer- 
endum scheduled to go before voters 
of the Florida city, Dec. 9, is passed. 

The gas ordinance will permit con- 
struction on a franchise approved by 
the commission about six weeks ago 
with the proviso that the applicants 
pay for the cost of the referendum 
and put up a $50,000 performance 
bond within six months after approval 
by the voters. 

They will also be required to pay 
the city 6% of the gross revenue from 
the operation of the system and to 
begin the work within one year after 
approval. 


Eastern Pennsylvania Line 


The Manufacturers Light & Heat Co., 
Pittsburgh, will build a 125-mile, 14- 
in. main from near Coatesville, Pa., to 
the New York state line at Port Jervis, 
N. Y. Construction of the $5 million 
line was authorized recently by the 
Pennsylvania Public Utility Commis- 
sion. 


REGULATION 


Winter Deliveries 


FPC order establishes 
emergency service rules 
for Panhandle Eastern 


N order effective as of Oct. 3, 1947, 
establishing temporary emergency 
service rules and regulations to be fol- 
lowed when curtailment of deliveries 
by Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co. 
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is ‘necessary, has been issued by the 
Federal Power Commission. The rules 
are to be effective only until new emer- 
gency regulations are established, fol- 
lowing the conclusion of current hear- 
ings in the matter. In any event, these 
temporary rules are not to be effective 
beyond Nov. 15, 1947. 

Conferences were held between Pan- 
handle, state commissions, the FPC 
staff, representatives of distributing 
companies, and others dependent on 
Panhandle for gas supplies, prior to 
the opening of the hearings. Purpose 
of the meetings was to reach agree- 
ment on an allocation plan for the 


1947-48 winter season, but unanimous 
approval could not be reached. 

The FPC states that the plan it 
adopted, with modification, has the ap- 
proval of a majority of the industry 
committee and is acceptable to a ma- 
jority of the companies distributing 
Panhandle gas. It calls for four steps 
of curtailment: 

1. Deliveries to direct interruptible cus- 
tomers of Panhandle and to distributors 
and pipe line companies purchasing gas 
from Panhandle under interruptible serv- 
ice rate schedules will be reduced 50%. 

2. All interruptible deliveries will be 
curtailed 100%. 

3. Aggregate firm deliveries for other 
than general service will be reduced by 
50%. 

4. Deliveries shall not exceed certain 
specified volumes which Panhandle is ob- 
ligated to deliver when demanded to meet 
requirements of general service customers. 


The commission stated that Panhan- 


Introducing “Miss Portland of 
1947” at the kick-off meeting of the 
Gas Appliance Society of Oregon’s 
gas range sales campaign, designed 
to tie in with the national Gas Has 
Got It program, is Elmer Calef of 
Calef Furniture Co., president of the 
society. Running from Sept. 24 to 
Dec. 24, the campaign will boost 
salesmen’s earnings and dealers’ 
profits. 

Thirteen gas range manufacturers 
are participating in the contest. 
Every salesman of dealers or plumb- 
ers who handle eligible gas ranges 
and are members of the society may 
compete, with the exception of sales 
forces of Portland Gas & Coke Co. 


Gas Has Got It in Oregon 


Top prize is a round trip via lux- 
ury airliner from Portland to Mex- 
ico City, plus $25 in cash for a 
stop-over in Los Angeles and 500 
pesos in Mexican money. In addi- 
tion to the grand prize, there will 
be five awards each consisting of an 
expense-paid week-end at Timber- 
line Lodge on Mt. Hood. 

In connection with the program, 
the society sponsored a Gas Has Got 
It week—Oct. 6 to 13. Gas range 
window and floor displays were 
urged during this period and mats 
and layouts were made available. 
Advertisements coordinated with the 
national Gas Has Got It ads were 
also suggested. 
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dle’s daily capacity of 425 MMcf, plus 
20 MMcf per day from the Big Inch 
lines, is expected to fall about 73 MMcf 
short of meeting estimated firm re- 
quirements of Panhandle’s customers 
this winter. 


Texas Butane Deliberations 


Newly recommended amendments 
to regulations governing the Texas 
butane industry are now before the 
gas utilities division of the Railroad 
Commission. The recommendations 
were considered at a meeting of the 
commission in Austin, Sept. 29. 

Alterations in Texas rules were pro- 
posed last July, according to S. C. Mc- 
Intosh, director of the division, in an 
effort to make existing laws more spe- 
cific. With more than 300 members 
of the Texas Butane Dealers Associ- 
ation in attendance, the hearing lasted 
only one morning. 

The attending members, prepared 
for quick action by three months of 
consideration of the new amendments, 
gave unanimous endorsement. The final 
form of the rules and regulations is 
expected to be ready within the next 


90 days. 


Submerged Lands Decision 'ipheld 


The Supreme Court recently upheld 
its 6-2 decision that the United States 
has paramount rights over oil-pro- 
ducing lands three miles seaward from 
the California low watermark. The for- 
mal decree defining those rights has 
not been issued. 

The state of California had asked 
for a rehearing in the case, contending 
that the decision previously handed 
down would deprive all coastal states 
of valuable property rights. 


July, August Sales Up 


Total utility sales in August were up 
8.2% over August, 1946, the AGA 
reported Oct. 1. For the 12-month pe- 
riod ending Aug. 31, 1947, total sales 
showed an increase of 11.1% over a 


D. L. Arne of Purdue University’s 
aeronautical engineering department 
is shown demonstrating to the AGA 
Technical Advisory Group for Di- 
rect Space Heating Research of the 
Committee on Domestic Gas Re- 
search the methods used in taking 
up to 400 simultaneous readings of 
wind pressure on different exterior 
parts of a scale model house (1/24 
size). As part of the AGA research 
in venting gas heaters and other ap- 
pliances, scale models are tested in 
Purdue’s wind tunnel, where wind 


Testing Wind Pressure on Model Homes 


speeds up to 60 mph are used. The 
models are placed in five positions 
with respect to wind direction. 


Shown in the photograph from left to 
right: C. E. Blome, Purdue Research 
Foundation; Edmund F. Lorman, Day & 
Night Mfg. Co., Monrovia, Calif.; E. C. 
Adams, chairman, Technical Advisory 
Group; Glenn C. Carnahan, James B. 
Clow & Sons, Chicago; Arne; William 
M. Myler, Jr., Surface Combustion Corp., 
Columbus, Ohio; J. R. Scherrer, Jr., Se- 
curity Mfg. Co., Kansas City, Mo.; W. A. 
Stuckey, The Moore Corp., Joliet, IIl.; 
Eugene D. Milener, AGA; Paul White 
and Sam C. Hite, Purdue. 


year earlier. Natural and mixed gas 
sales increased during the month, 9.2% 
and 2.8%, respectively, over the same 
month a year ago. Manufactured gas 
sales showed a decline of 1.9%. 

The Federal Power Commission 
states that operating revenues of natu- 
ral gas companies reporting to the 
commission amounted to $40.9 million 
in July, an increase of 10.8% over the 
amount reported for July, 1946. Gas 
utility operating income was up 21% 
and operating revenue deductions were 
up 9.6% over July, 1946. For the year 
ending July 3}, 1947, gas operating 
revenues totaled $637,723,956, an in- 
crease of 15.4% over the previous 
year. 

Total revenues from utility sales in 
the second quarter of 1947 equaled 
$333 million, an increase of 18.1% 
over the same quarter in 1946, accord- 


ing to the AGA. | 
Control Companies Merued 


The merger of Robertshaw Thermo- 
stat Co., Youngwood, Pa.; #ulton Sy- 
phon Co., Knoxville, Tenn., aind Bridge- 
port Thermostat — 

Co., Bridgeport, | % 
Conn., to form the 
Robertshaw-Fulton 
Controls Co. was 
announced recent- 
ly by John A. Rob- 
ertshaw, president 
of the new firm. 
Formation of this 
company com- 


pletes a series of 


J. A. Robertshaw’ 


mergers combining 
five subsidiaries of 
Reynolds Metals Co. American Thex- 
mometer Co., St. Louis, and Grayson 
Heat Control, Ltd., Lynwood, Calif... 
are included in addition to the above. 


Chief officers besides Robertshaw are ; 
R. 5S. Reynolds, chairman; J. V. Geis- ! 
ler, executive vice president; T. ‘%. 
Arden, executive vice president; R. 5. 
Reynolds, Jr., financial vice president; 
Walter H. Steffler, secretary and tteas- 
urer; and Walter L. Rice, general 
counsel. 


CG6&E Asks Rate Increase 


The Cincinnati Gas and Electric Co. 
has asked the Public Utilities Com- 
mission of Ohio for a 12 to 15% in- 
crease in gas rates. The commission 
is considering higher permanent rates 
during an interim period which began 
five months ago. 

As a basis for establishing increased 
gas rates, Walter C. Beckjord, presi- 
dent of the gas company, told the 
commission the company is making 
preparations to meet anticipated great- 
er demands for gas this winter. In- 
creased costs of labor, coal, and other 
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HERE’S A PRODUCT you can sell to every user of 
automatic heat—right now. There is a tremendous 
market for the new Honeywell Chronotherm as a 
replacement item because it saves fuel and will pay 
for itself over and over again. And today, more than 
ever, your customers will welcome every opportunity 
to cut down their fuel requirements. 


Check these ten outstanding 
DESIGN FEATURES 


] Simplicity of overall design. No troublesome 
intricate mechanisms. Exceptionally compact. 


New bimetcl element ... assures more 
2 accurate temperature control, yet sturdy and 
dependable. 
3 Fingertip external adjustment for day-night 
temperature settings. 


Gradual morning pickup insures accurate 
femperature being restored to the daytime 
setting without overshooting. 


Ease of time settings for day and night 
operation. 


SALES AND 
DISPLAY 
HELP 


Today 


External fingertip wheel for setting clock . .. 
hands may be set as easily as a watch. 


Low speed clock motor . . . the ultimate in 
quiet, accurate clock operation. 


Clock motor provides 30 times more power 
than required. 


Easily removable clock assures ready means 
of replacement. 


10 Separable wall plate for easy mounting. 
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But the new Chronotherm is more than a replace- 


ment item. New homes—new buildings—conversion 
jobs on existing homes and buildings—all demand 
the new Chronotherm. What’s more, the new Chrono- 
therm offers you THREE TIMES the usual profit of 
a manual thermostat sale. These, in a nutshell, are 
the reasons why Chronotherm is the natural sales 
leader of the year. Actually, the new Chronotherm 
has everything—from both a sales and a performance 
appeal. 

Cash in to the limit on this timely opportunity. 
Already powerful national advertising is at work 
creating new interest and building acceptance. A 
complete merchandising plan is ready to help you 
follow through. Minneapolis-Honeywell, Minneapolis 
8, Minnesota. In Canada: Toronto 12, Ontario. 
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materials, and the decreasing purchas- 
ing power of the dollar were also of- 
fered by Beckjord as reasons for in- 
creasing rates. 


Coke Business Sold 

The wholesale and retail coke busi- 
ness of the Central New York Power 
Corp. has been sold to United Eastern 
Coal Sales Corp., and the combined 
company is called the United Eastern 
Corp. After Sept. 1 all Niagara Hud- 
son coke, produced at the power com- 
pany’s Utica plant in the manufacture 
of fuel gas and sold in the Utica-Rome, 
N. Y., area, was to be handled by 
United Eastern. 


GAS PRODUCTION 


Indiana Land Leased 


Fred Hargraves, who for several 
years has been engaged in large scale 
oil and gas operations in_ western 
states, has leased several hundred 
acres of land in the vicinity of Nobles- 
ville, Ind., in Fall Creek township, 
Hamilton county, for drilling for oil 
and natural gas. Natural gas is a 
prime objective because of its increas- 
ing scarcity in Indiana during the cold 
months. 

Many wells were sunk in this area 
25 years ago and at one time the gen- 
eral central Indiana territory produced 
large quantities of natural gas. This 
played out shortly after the turn of 
the century and was never seriously 
explored after that era. Attention again 
is being directed to this once rich nat- 
ural gas area as a possible producer 
of natural gas and oil. 


Gas Flows From Water Hole 


A strong flow of natural gas from 
a 115-ft. hole being drilled for water 
southwest of Whiteland, Johnson coun- 
ty, Ind., recently brought speculation 
on the possible extent of the gas field 
in the area. George Close, veteran 
drilling contractor of Whiteland, is 
in charge of the well, from which gas 
shot up to 50 ft. and finally ignited. 

The gas flow is the strongest en- 
countered in that section of Indiana 
during his 25 years of drilling expe- 
rience, according to Close. Small pri- 
vate gas wells used for home consump- 
tion have been operating for years in 
this section of the state. 


Canadian Field Discovered 

About 3.5 MMcf of natural gas daily 
will be available to the Union Gas Co.., 
Chatham, Ont., this winter from a new 
gas field at Becher, Ont. The field was 
discovered and developed by the Im- 
perial Oil Co. of Canada, a Standard 
Oil subsidiary. As soon as possible, a 
Union transmission line will be con- 


nected with the Becher wells, which 
have an open flow capacity of 14 MMcf 
per day. 


Republic Natural Explores 


The development program carried 
out by Republic Natural Gas Co. dur- 
ing the year gnded June 30 was the 
most extensive in its history. A total 
of 104 wells were drilled and two gas 
wells purchased. Of the wells drilled, 
76 were gas wells, 22, including three 
partnership wells, were oil producers, 
and six, including one partnership 
well, were dry holes. 

The program also included acqui- 
sition of a substantial amount of pros- 
pective oil and gas acreage. Explora- 
tion efforts have been supplemented 
by geophysical surveys. A district geo- 
logical and land office was opened in 
Oklahoma City to supervise acquisition 
and exploration of oil properties in 
Oklahoma, where some 8000 acres of 
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Meters Multiply 
Virgil Reichard, customer service 


foreman, Citizens Gas and Coke 
Utility, Indianapolis, looks on as 
Odia Boston, customer service spe- 
cialist, turns the last valve on the 
116,000th meter installed by the 
company. This all-time high repre- 
sents a 50% increase in meters since 
Citizens Gas and Coke took over op- 
eration of the gas utility for the city 
in 1935. In that year 876 miles of 
gas mains served Indianapolis and 
Marion county, but today there are 
1233 miles of mains reaching many 
outlying communities. 


prospective oil and gas lands were ac- 
quired during the year. 


Three New Indiana Wells 


A new source of natural gas in In. 
diana has been uncovered in Hamilton 
county north of Indianapolis, near 
Westfield and Noblesville. Three wells 
have been struck with an estimated 
total of 3 MMcf of gas every 24 hours, 
reportedly enough to heat 1000 to 1500 
homes. 


Gulf Coast Acreage 


Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 
through a subsidiary, the Coast Co., 
has purchased gas-producing acreage 
on the Gulf Coast, marking the first 
move of importance by the company in 
entering the producing field. Coast Co. 
was formed in March of this year. 
Financing is contemplated for this fall 
to replace bank loans and is expected 
to.take the form of new debt securities. 


Large Texas Oil Pool 


Phillips Petroleum Co. has discov- 
ered an oil pool, located midway be- 
tween the Goldsmith and Andector 
pools, which is believed to be the 
largest pool found in West Texas this 
vear. The company’s No. 1 McEntire 


has been taken down 8500 ft. and has 


penetrated 502 ft. of oil sand, showing 
110 bbls. an hour on drill stem test. 


MISCELLANY 


Short Wave System 


A short-wave radio network with a 
five-state area will provide added natu- 
ral gas service for customers of the 
Manufacturers Light & Heat Co. in the 
Columbia Gas system. The Pittsburgh 
group of afhliated gas companies will 
invest $200,000 on the new network. 

Application has been made with the 
Federal Communications Commission 
for construction permits to establish 
short wave sending and receiving sta- 
tions. , 
Plans call for immediate construc- 
tion of an initial group of transmitters. 
Emergency radio communication by 
the gas company will be on a requested 
assignment of 33.34 megacycles, in the 
30-40 megacycle channel of frequency 
modulation reserved for power-utility 
services. 

The radio network will be employed 
to improve the dispatching control, 
and operation activities related to more 
than 10,000 miles of natural gas pro- 
duction and transmission lines oper- 
ated by the affiliated companies. 

Major use of radio communication 
will be to link the offices of field su- 
perintendents and their scattered work 
crews in times of emergencies. At 
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present there is no way for supervisors 
quickly to communicate with crews at 
work in outlying areas, nor for such 
gangs to communicate with gas com- 
pany offices and shops. 

The tentative plan of the afhliated 
companies in the Pittsburgh group is 
to establish in 1947 a few fixed and 
mobile units in western Pennsylvania. 
As these swing into operation, new 
units will be added during succeeding 
years. By 1951, an emergency radio 
communication system should ade- 
quately cover the various gas company 
territories in Pennsylvaia, Ohio, New 
York, West Virginia, and Maryland. 


Pipe For Storage Units 


The same type of pipe being used 
in laying the “Biggest Inch” line from 
Texas to California is being employed 
in a new type of gas storage unit de- 
veloped by Consolidated Steel Corp., 
to be installed underground by South- 
ern Counties Gas Co. at San Luis 
Obispo and Paso Robles, Calif. 

Each unit will be of about 25 MMcf 
capacity, with a working pressure of 
440 psi. The San Luis Obispo unit will 
consist of 7 tanks, 30-in. O.D. by 240 
ft. long, and the Paso Robles unit of 
9 tanks, 30-in. O.D. by 180 ft. long. All 
tanks will be fashioned from 60-ft. sec- 
tions of Consolidated’s high-strength 
pipe welded together at the site. The 
tanks will be laid parallel underground 
and manifolded together. 

Consolidated claims that the expand- 
ed pipe is particularly suited to this 
service, because in the manufacturing 
process it is stretched circumferential- 
ly by internal hydraulic pressure, thus 
increasing the circumferential yield 
strength of the pipe and also proving 
the longitudinal welded seam to be as 
strong as the parent steel plate. 


Radio Cooperation 


Gas and pipe line companies con- 
templating the use of radio or now 
using radio in their system operations 
may now get in touch with associated 
Regional Coordinating Groups either 
organized or in the process of organi- 
zation in all sections of the country, 
it was reported at a recent meeting of 
the Power Utilities Radio Communi- 
cations Commission. 


Atlantic City in ‘48 

Scene of the 30th annual convention of 
the AGA will shift back to Atlantic City, 
N. J.. site of the 1946 affair. The recom- 
mendations of the Time and Place Com- 
mittee, headed by Alfred Hirsh of St. 
Louis, were ratified at the concluding 
general session at Cleveland. 


The dates—week of Oct. 4. 
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The organization of regional groups 
has been fostered by the Power Utili- 
ties Radio Communication Systems 
Committee to establish close coopera- 
tion among all licensees of utility 
radio systems. It is the function of 
these regional groups to promote this 
cooperation in various areas on such 
matters as the selection of operating 
frequencies so as to avoid interference. 

It is understood the FCC will request 
each future applicant for a license to 
operate on a power utility frequency 
to secure a recommendation from the 
appropriate Regional Coordinating 
Group as to the specific frequency 
which should be used. Companies now 
using radio will find such contact 
worth while to permit a shift from 
their present temporary frequency to 
a new one. 

W. T. Bulla, Natural Gas Pipeline 
Co. of America, 20 N. Wacker Dr., 
Chicago 6, is the AGA representative 
on the Power Utilities Radio Com- 
munications Commission. 


Liquefied Coal 


A pilot plant to experiment with a 
German method of liquefying coal is 
being planned by the Pittsburgh Con- 
solidation Coal Co. and the Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey. In Germany 
during 1939 this process gave 52% 
gasoline, 26% diesel oil, 9% wax, and 
13% gas. 

Establishment of this and other coal 
liquefaction and gassing plants with 
vast new industries by the year 2000 
was predicted in a recent speech by 
C. A. Powell, Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., before members of the Rocky 
Mountain Electrical League. Powell 
stated that present sources of power 
such as coal, oil and gas are being 
consumed much faster than they are 
being created. World reserves of coal, 
he said, are good for at least 1000 
years. Immense processing plants, each 
capable of handling 10 million tons 
of coal a year and each costing $100 
to $150 million will be required to 
process over 1800 million tons of coal 
a year, half of which will be necessary 
to make up the deficiency of gasoline 
and natural gas by the year 2000. 


Synthetic Gasoline Process 


The cost of synthetic gasoline made 
by a new technique may be cut sufh- 
ciently to permit competition with nat- 
ural gasoline, according to a report 
from the Pittsburgh headquarters of 


the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

In a paper read to the American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers, north- 
east regional meeting, Max Leva ex- 
plained that hydrogen and carbon mo- 
noxide gases are passed through tle 
bottom of a catalyst to cause the violent 
agitation called “fluidization.” The 
passing of these gases throught the cat- 
alytic material causes the combination 
between hydrogen and carbon monox- 
ide to form gasoline and similar prod- 
ucts, Leva said. 


Annual Report Award 


Formal presentation of the bronze 
“Oscar of Industry” trophy was made 
to Black, Sivalls and Bryson, Inc., at 
the Annual Report Awards banquet 
held in the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York, Oct. 10. 

Arthur J. Smith, president of the 
company, accepted the trophy, award- 
ed to BS&B for its 1946 annual report. 
which was judged the best of the Ma- 
terials Handling Equipment Industry 
by the independent board of judges in 
the Financial World Annual Report 
survey. 


Steel for Pipe Assured 


Adequate pipe for the proposed 
Michigan-Wisconsin Pipe Line Co. line 
was virtually assured with the an- 
nouncement by J. A. B. Lovett, presi- 
dent, Milwaukee Solvay Coke Co., that 
his firm will sell more domestic coke 
in the Wisconsin market. The coke will 
be shipped to steel mills, although 
some will be supplied to foundry cus- 
tomers. Milwaukee Solvay is the only 
manufacturer of domestic coke in the 
city. 


Tulsa Appliance Exhibit 


The “appliance midway” at the 
Tulsa State Fair, Sept. 14-20, was in- 
stalled by the recently organized Tulsa 
Appliance Dealers Association in co- 
operation with the Oklahoma Natural 
Gas Co. and the Public Service Co. 

Both utilities loaned their home 
service departments for “live” demon- 
strations in the exhibits. 


Flame Family Displays 

Sets of five Flame Family window dis- 
play statuettes, 10 in. high, finished in 
blue, red, black, gray and cream and com- 
plete with metal staffs to hold advertising 
message, sign or price tag are being 
manufactured by Tony Studios of San 
Diego and distributed by the Knollin 
Advertising agency of San Francisco. The 
statuettes are being manufactured and 
copyrighted for the Pacific Coast Gas 
Association, originator of the Flame Fam- 
ily. The five figures are named Speedy, 
Flexy, Steady, Cleany and Thrifty Gas 
Flame. A set of five costs $9.50 plus tax, 
packing and shipping. 
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The Use of Technology in the 


Administration of Customer Service 


3. QUALITY CONTROL 


The final phase of administra- 
tion is to obtain factual verifica- 
tion that the mechanics of service 
are performed correctly from the 
point of view of utility service 
policy and customer satisfaction. 
The method of obtaining this in- 
formation is identified by techni- 
cians as “Quality Control.” This 
discussion of Quality Control is 
the third part of a paper, entitled 
“The Use of Technology in Cus- 
tomer Service Administration,” 
which appeared under C. A. 
Renz’ byline in the October issue 
of GAS. 


By C. A. RENZ 


Mor., Customer Service Dept. 
Southern Calif. Gas Co. 


f peer use of statistical quality con- 
trol is becoming increasingly ac- 
ceptable in the manufacturing indus- 
try as a valuable production tool. Its 
application in the field of personal 
services is less widespread, but the ad- 
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ministrative problems of organizations 
engaged in both the fields of goods 
and services are sufficiently parallel to 
make certain phases of statistical qual- 
ity control useful in managing either 
type of business. 

The routines of the Quality Control 
section of the Southern California Gas 
Co.’s customer service department are 
based on data obtained through field 
inspection of servicemen’s work in cus- 
tomers’ homes. 

Trained service inspectors call at se- 
lected addresses following the service- 
man’s call. The inspection of equip- 
ment on the premises is crystallized 
into a set routine based on the com- 
panys service policy. The tolerances 
of acceptable work defined in the in- 
spector’s manual were empirically es- 
tablished on the basis of field observa- 
tions and existing practices, but are 
uniformly applied.’ Inspectors report 
their findings in a standardized man- 
ner requiring a minimum of written 
explanation, and the data gathered in 


1 “Quality Control Organization’? by J. A. Weber, Pro- 
ceedings of the Pacific Coast Gas Association, Page 116, 
Vol, 35, 1944, 


PROPORTIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
ERRORS ON APPLIANCES. 
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Fig. 2. The correlation between proportional distribution of service errors made on appli- 
ances and the proportional distribution of customer comments made about appliances is 
demonstrated on four big jobs—cooking. water heating. space heating. and refrigeration. 
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Fig. 1. The need for Quality Control is 

shown by this Southern California Gas Co. 

survey. Although 93% of customers were 

satisfied with service calls, 5% felt that 

they needed added service and 2% were 
dissatisfied. 


this manner are processed through sta- 

tistical means into report form. The 

mathematics used in refining the in- 
formation was check by the industrial 
engineering firm, Production Manage- 
ment Engineers Associated, Inc., and 
found to be sound. 

The objectives of the Quality Con- 
trol section are threefold: 
1. To supply pertinent information. useful 
in planning revisions of policy and to 
test the practicality of new instructions 
by determining if they are uniformly 
understood and applied by field per- 
sonnel. 

. To gather information relative to the 
performance of new servicemen for use 
by the customer service department train- 
ing staff and line supervisors. 

3. To maintain individual records of service- 

men’s performance for purposes of per- 
sonnel control. 


ho 


Policy Studies 


The major objective of gas utility 
service organizations is, of course, to 


promote the use of gas burning equip- 
_-ment by increasing customer satisfac- 
tion with their existing appliances. 


Service® policies are established with 
that objective in mind, but often little 
is known about the real effectiveness 
of a given policy as applied by field 
personnel. Aggravated cases of cus- 
tomer dissatisfaction are brought to 
light through formal complaints to the 
company or by repeated call-back or- 
ders, but the larger volume of minor 
items that often go unnoticed are im- 
portant points to consider in judging 
the value of a policy. Work inspection 
in the customer’s home supplies facts 
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Fig. 3. The study illustrated here reveals 
that the range top is the section requiring 


the most attention, with top burners and 
the pilot being the focal point of trouble. 


that cannot be obtained by other 
means. 

As an example of this activity, 3690 
completed orders arising out of cus- 
tomers’ requests for service were stud- 
ied. Those data (see Fig. 1) disclosed 
that 93% of the customers contacted 
were completely satisfied with the 
services rendered. An additional 5% 
of the customers were satisfied with 
the treatment given the appliances 
prompting their requests for service. 
However, comments made in these 
cases indicated that the service could 
have been improved had the service- 
men completely adjusted all other ap- 
pliances. 

The next step, obviously, is to break 
down the data still further to deter- 
mine which items are responsible for 
that lack of complete customer satis- 
faction on the part of the 7% of. the 
customers contacted. For a number of 
years we have known that the number 
of field errors has been dispropor- 
tionately high on ranges. (Fig. 2) It 
appears significant that percentage- 
wise, the customers’ comments about 
appliances following a service call 
correspond quite closely to the over- 
all error frequency pattern. This close 
correlation between customers’ com- 
ments and the field error frequency in- 
dicates that the inspection routine is 
a valid index of both customer satis- 
faction and the degree of individual 
adherence to policy. 

The segregation of the items in- 
spected on the various pieces of equip- 
ment makes it possible to determine 
within close limits the particular sec- 
tion of the appliance that is contrib- 
uting to the problem. An examination 
of the customer comment shows the 
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range to be the major source of com- 
plaint. 

A study of the mal-adjustments re- 
sulting in questionable customer satis- 
faction regarding the range (Fig. 3) 
reveals that the range top is the sec- 
tion requiring closest attention with 
the top burners and pilot being the 
focal point of trouble, accounting for 
41% of the cases of mal-adjustment 
resulting in questionable customer sat- 
isfaction. The value of this type of in- 
formation in establishing a service 
policy is apparent. 

To cite a recent example, a radical 
change of policy relating to the inspec- 
tion and adjustment of appliance 
pilots was being seriously considered 
on the basis that the existing policy 
and inspection tolerances focused an 
unreasonable amount of attention on 
pilot adjustments. The inspection data 
portrayed in Fig. 3 did not support 
that view. A change was made, how- 
ever, based on the above study, requir- 
ing closer inspection of pilots but giv- 
ing the serviceman more latitude in 
making an adjustment that would oper- 
ate most effectively. The resulting pol- 
icy specifies that all pilots are to be 
inspected and cleaned on each call. 
The serviceman may adjust the flame 
to burn blue or yellow, depending 
upon the operating characteristics of 
the ignition system, providing im- 
ningement, odors, sooting, etc. are not 
involved. 

This process of looking at our mis- 
takes through the customers’ eyes is 
one of the major factors resulting in 
nine changes in the service policy and 
numerous changes of minor operating 
nrocedures during the past two years. 
Without work inspection many needed 
revisions would have gone unnoticed 
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QUALITY CONTROL 


and the other necessary moves would 
have been based to a great extent on 
opinion alone. Information of this 
type was particularly helpful in plan- 
ning restricted wartime service polli- 
cies to meet the manpower shortage. 
Reductions in service were based on 
data showing which items least af- 
fected customer satisfaction and safety. 

An important function of the Qual- 
ity Control section is to furnish data 
useful in promoting effective training 
of new employees and adequate fol- 
low-up-on-the-job instruction by super- 
visors. This activity is particularly im- 
portant at the present time. Our plans 
for 1947 include adding a hundred 
new servicemen to the organization and 
upgrading approximately 70 men to 
more responsible jobs. Well integrated 
activity on the part of the training 
staff, line supervisors and the Quality 
Control section will be necessary to 
make such an ambitious expansion 
program successful. 


Evaluating Training Results 


A large sample of newly assigned 
servicemen’s work is inspected during 
the probationary period extending over 
the first six months of employment. 
Those data are usually summarized in- 
to four separate reports indicating the 
progress of each man during the pe- 
riod. Copies of those studies are issued 
to the training staff as well as line 
supervisors. The training staff is ob- 
viously most interested in the early 
performance of the recently trained 
employee as an index of the effective- 
ness of training. The strong or weak 
points in course material can be deter- 
mined with considerable accuracy, and 
appropriate revisions specifically tail- 
ored to known needs can be made. 
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Fig. 4. A breakdown of field errors made by servicemen indicates a need for additiona! 

attention to valves, particularly on space heaters and to a lesser degree on water heaters. 

Those points were emphasized in training courses for new servicemen, resulting in im- 
proved performance on successive reports. 
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Figs. 5-6. Under Quality Control, the progress pattern of all new employees is plotted for 

the purpose of determining general trends. The first of the two charts above, Fig. 5, shows 

that field error frequency increases during the last part of unsupervised probationary pe- 

riods for servicemen. When early training is supervised, however, better results were 
achieved as demonstrated in Fig. 6, the second of the charts. 


For example, the break-down of 
field errors made by new servicemen 
indicated a need for additional atten- 
tion to valves, particularly on space 
heaters and to a lesser degree on wa- 
ter heaters. Those points were empha- 
sized in the training course resulting 
in the decrease of errors in the follow- 
ing three summaries as shown in Fig. 
4. 

It is a well known fact that an ex- 
tensive training program is costly. 
Quality Control promotes effective use 
of training funds and may be the “ob- 
jective measurement of training re- 
sults” for which training directors 
have been seeking to evaluate their 
activities. 

First line supervisors who are re- 
sponsible for post-training instruction 
and who must decide whether or not 
a new man should be retained as a 
permanent employee rely on the Qual- 
ity Control section for considerable in- 
formation. 


Progression Rate 


By centralizing inspection data, it is 
possible for the progress pattern of all 
new people to be plotted for the pur- 
pose of determining general trends; 
the plot also serves as a bench-mark 
for judging the progress of each serv- 
iceman. 

Individual foremen observing the 
performance of a few new men are 
‘often not in a position to see the over- 
all picture and plan their follow-up 
instruction accordingly. For a period 
of approximately three months the 
progress chart of new servicemen as 
a whole was showing an increase in 
the field error frequency during the 
last part of the probationary periods. 
(See Fig. 5.) A study of supervisors’ 
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reports disclosed that the relatively 
good performance during the second 
and third periods could be attributed 
to frequent field training by foremen 
during the early part of the new man’s 
assignment. This situation was called 
to the attention of supervisors and it 
was suggested that the foremen may 
achieve better results by spreading 
their field instruction over a wider 
period of time. That suggestion was 
followed, and during the next three 
months the progress pattern continued 
the normal trend (see Fig. 6) through- 
out the probationary period. 

The demands made on a foreman 


require him to make maximum use of 
the time he has available for field in- 
struction. The progress reports of thie 
individual new men are helpful to tlie 
foremen in that respect by indicating 
the specific needs of each man. The 
type of error noted in the work sample 
may indicate that only an office dis- 
cussion is needed to correct the mat- 
ter. On the other hand it may be nee- 
essary for the foreman to arrange for 
the man to be given a specific type of 
work order assignment and spend a 
considerable amount of time with hiin 
in the field to correct a weakness. This 
case history (see Fig. 7) taken from 
our files shows the progress that can 
be made when the foreman is properly 
supplied with facts and uses them 
effectively. i 

When first assigned to the job, this 
man was obviously attempting to 
work faster than his knowledge and 
experience would support. His produc- 
tion was abnormally high resulting in 
excessive field errors. A study of these 
errors showed that they did not show 
any pattern but were scattered 
throughout all phases of the work. In 
his first field ride the foreman was 
able to slow the man down and offer 
a few points of advice. 

The second report indicated some 
improvement and a slight pattern of 
errors was detectable. The production 
index had dropped but was still sub- 
stantially above average. On the sec- 
ond and third field rides, the foreman 
was able to correct the man’s faulty 
work habits resulting in continued im- 
provement in his field performance. 


THE FOREMAN ACCOMPANIED THE 
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Fig. 7. The effect of foremen spending a considerable amount of time on the job with new 
men is revealed by these illustrations. In the chart above, periodic checks by the foreman 
reduced the serviceman’s errors below average. The second of the charts indicates that 
active supervision temporarily reduced work units accomplished, but that the rate was soon 
re-established with an accompanying decrease in field errors. 
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1. Proved Dependability 3. Economical Operation 
2. Advanced Styling 4. Rugged Construction 


More and more users every year testify to the economy, conveni- 
ence, durability and complete heating satisfaction obtained from 
Humphrey Gas Unit Heaters. Stylish, self-contained and easily in- 
stalled, these heaters are ideal for the heating of large or small 


areas. Stores, shops, factories, warehouses, service stations — these 


are but a few of the countless places where Humphrey Unit 
Heaters will be found delivering clean, circulated gas heat. 


23 WARREN ST., NEW YORK CITY e 2nd UNIT SANTA FE BLDG, DALLAS e 225 ELEVENTH ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
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Fig. 8. Excessive errors by new servicemen are detected by Quality Control. The em- 

ployee whose record is shown in the first of these two charts was dismissed after a 

training check by the foreman failed to improve his field error rate. The second chart also 
shows that the new man’s production in work units was below average. 


After four months the foreman had 
been successful in reducing the man’s 
field error frequency to a lower than 
average point and re-establishing his 
production rate at a higher than aver- 
age level. 

Screening 


On the other hand it is occasionally 
necessary for a foreman to release a 
new employee before the expiration 
of the probationary period. Again, the 
general progress pattern, based on a 
large number of cases, is useful to the 
foreman in reaching that decision. 

In fairness to both the employee 
and the company it is our policy to 
terminate obviously misfit persons at 
the earliest possible date. The respon- 
sibility for the decision rests solely 
on the foreman, but it is the responsi- 
bility of the Quality Control section 
to eall the foreman’s attention to ex- 
treme cases as soon as possible. For 
example, the foreman in charge of 
this man (see Fig. 8) was contacted 
before the first work sample was com- 
plete because of the excessive number 
of field errors observed. The foreman 
immediately started corrective work 
but was unable to bring the man’s per- 
formance up to standard. 

With follow-up training by foremen 
and close coordination between the 
foremen and Quality Control, it is our 
belief that the present method of 
screening of new employees is both 
fair to the new employee and effective 
from the management viewpoint. 

It is properly a function of Quality 
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NUMBER OF MEN 
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Fig. 9. General performance of servicemen 

as a group is described in the above curve. 

Field instruction by foremen or a brief re- 

fresher course by the training staff is all 

that is needed to restore performance to a 
satisfactory level. 


FIELO ERRORS 


Control to establish and maintain 
work performance records of all serv- 
icemen which can be used for the pur- 
pose of personnel control. 

This activity is intended to serve 
two purposes: 

1. The record should show which individ- 
uals are in need of corrective attention 
and support disciplinary action with facts 
when a dismissal is warranted on the 
basis of poor workmanship. 

2. At the opposite extreme, superior per- 
formance should be clearly indicated to 
show which individuals have earned the 
opportunity for promotion. 

The general performance of serv- 
icemen as a group from the standpoint 
of field errors is described in the curve 


shown in Fig. 9. The group falling in 


the higher error frequency bracket are 
the men who by comparison are doing 
the poorest quality of work. In the 
large majority of those cases, field 
instruction by the foreman or a bricf 
refresher course by the training staff 
is all that is required to improve the 
man’s performance to a satisfactory 
level. 

In those instances where discipli- 
nary action is necessary it is customary 
for such action to be initiated by the 
first line supervisor who requests the 
assistance of the Quality Control sec- 
tion in compiling the required sup- 
porting data. 

The complete case must show that 
(1) the man has the poorest per- 
formance record in his work group 
and is significantly below average, 
(2) his poor performance is the re- 
sult of his not followjng properly 
given instructions that are observed 
by other workmen, (3) he has been 
given adequate instruction and ample 
opportunity to overcome his weak- 
nesses, and (4) the necessary formal 
notices, interviews, and time _ limits 
specified by labor and management 
negotiations have been observed. 

The chart in Fig. 10, taken from a 
recent case, is typical of the type of 
performance which requires discip- 
linary action. Here, the man volun- 
tarily resigned before the end of his 
last “grace” period. Resignations by 
unsatisfactory employees are not un- 
common, when the man is confronted 
with the facts of the case. It is rather 
significant that during the last 314 
years of unsettled labor-management 
relations not a single case of dismissal 
based on Quality Control records has 
been formally protested by the em- 
ployee or his representatives. 


Promotional Selection 


Promotions fall into one of two gen- 
eral types depending upon whether or 
not the job to be filled is classified as 
being within the scope of the labor- 
management agreement. : 

The contract between the company 
and the union is specific in covering 
promotions in the job classifications 
subject to union representation. That 
procedure specifies that seniority shall 
be the major factor in promotions 
sranting that the candidates have sufh- 
cient qualifications for the job. The 
burden of proving sub-standard work 
in the present classification rests with 
management and must be substantiated 
with facts. 

Individual performance records 
based on Quality Control data have 
made it possible for management to 
justify its actions in denving unsound 
promotions in job classifications cov- 
ered by the contract and thus main- 
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Here’s a chart that shows what happens 
when pressure variation is eliminated from a 
distribution system. 


It’s a true story of complete pressure regu- 
lation that thousands of gas men are reading 
with pleasure today — and which you can 
easily see on your own charts tomorrow. 


It is, in short, a recording of the results ob- 


tained by companies everywhere with the use 
of SENSITROL. 


SENSITROL, an auxi- 
liary pilot loading sys- 
tem for gas pressure 
regulators, is aq new 
and improved applica- 
tion of the well known 3 
pressure loading prin- photo by J. £. Hampson, 
Cc ple of reg u ator ee - Louisiana Gas 
operation. cae vial sovon ie 

~ . Of gas at the city gate 


into a large community in 
the South. 


With SENSITROL a uniform outlet can be 
maintained regardless of wide variations in 
inlet pressure and flow rate. SENSITROL re- 
moves the “dip” from the pressure chart 
when low inlet and peak load coincide. 
Service is dependable, uninterrupted. In case 
of pilot pressure failure or accident to the 
loading unit, the main regulator neither 
closes to interrupt service nor opens wide to 
create a hazard. In this event the SENSITROL 
becomes _ inoperative 
and the main regula- 
tor diaphragm takes 
over complete control 
of reduced pressure. 


SENSITROL is easily 
applied to existing 
regulators without al- 
tering the present in- 
stallation. 


THE CHAPLIN-FULTON MANUFACTURING CO. pitrssurcu 22, Pa. 
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QUALITY CONTROL 


tain a greater degree of control than 
would have been possible without field 
inspection of service orders. 

In the non-subject groups it is the 
foreman’s responsibility to recommend 
the individuals to be considered for 
promotion. The foreman’s recommend- 
ation is based on his opinion of the 
man’s integrity, acceptance by his fel- 
low workmen, and other qualities of 
leadership as well as his special qual- 
ifications for the job ahead. It is then 
the responsibility of the Quality Con- 
trol section to determine which candi- 
dates are the most serious contenders 
for the job. The first criterion speci- 
fies that a candidate must have a two- 
year work record that places him in 
the top 40% of the group. The re- 
maining candidates are then listed in 
rank order on the basis of their fore- 
men’s ratings for previous years of 
service. It is in this last important step 
that seniority becomes significant be- 
cause a man with an extended good 
record will out-rank a man with a 
similar record but less seniority. Con- 
versely, a man with an exceptional 
record but less seniority may out-rank 
an older employee with a mediocre 
record. 

It is evident that the foreman is the 
key man in this selection procedure. 
The important first and last steps are 
based on information that can only be 
supplied by the first line supervisors. 
The Quality Control section only keeps 
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the record and injects the department- 
wide viewpoint. This routine has been 
followed with good results in a var- 
iety of promotions where the candi- 
dates were upgraded from the ranks. 

The new service inspectors promoted 
on this basis have worked out well in 
their new jobs, but more important is 
the fact that their selection for the job 
appears to have the approval of their 
former colleagues whose work they 
now inspect. In addition, it has given 
foremen a greater degree of control 
Over promotions from their groups. 
Such action is consistent with the trend 
in many companies of giving the fore- 
man greater latitude in his job in an 
effort to make first line supervisors 
increasingly conscious of their man- 
agement responsibilities. 

Besides these primary functions. of 
Quality Control, there are other possi- 
ble applications with little or no addi- 
tional cost. A good example is a_pro- 
ject currently in process wherein we 
are attempting to ascertain the degree 
of customer’s acceptance of some of 
the broader aspects of our policy. This 
activity is still definitely in the exper- 
imental stage and cannot be com- 
pletely treated at this time but to date 
7849 inspected orders have yielded 
212 casual comments by customers in- 
dicating a definite opinion relative to 
some phase of the gas industry. The 
greater portion of the comments were 
positive but 69 customers held views 


THE FOREMAN ACCOMPANIED THE 
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5-!-46 
Fig. 10, Progress charts like those shown above are displayed to new employees with 
unsatisfactory records. It has been discovered by the Southern California Gas Co. that 
if incompetent servicemen are confronted with a performance record they will voluntarily 
resign. Not a single case of dismissal based on Quality Control records has been formally 
protested by former employees. 
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‘that were negative. Service inspectors 


are emphatically instructed to guard 
against asking leading questions that 
would prompt comments of commen. 
ation or criticism regarding the servi:e 
rendered. For the purpose of this 
study, it is imperative that the com- 
ments recorded be a voluntary expres- 
sion of opinion. The low ratio of com- 
ments to total inspected orders is a 
definite indication that the inspectors 
are following the recommended neu- 
tral approach. Although this project 
was intended to gather information re- 
garding customer's reaction to service 
routines, the scope of subjects com- 
mented upon by customers is much 
ebroader than had been anticipated. 
People, it seems, are as equally in- 
clined to make general statements re- 
garding the characteristics of gas, the 
gas company or appliance operation 
as they are to comment specifically 
about service routines. The value of 
this type of activity in improving pub- 
lic relations has long been recognized 
by industry. Combining it with Qual- 
ity Control inspections in customers’ 
homes may increase its usability in 
service organizations. 


Conclusion 


Although “‘statistical Quality Con- 
trol” is a relatively new term, its func- 
tion is as old as industrial manage- 
ment. It is merely a new way of gath- 
ering and compiling information that 
is necessary for intelligent administra- 
tion of any business. The need for this 
type of information is as great in a 
small organization of 4000 or 5000 
meters as in a utility of approximately 
1 million meters, such as the Southern 
California Gas Co. The manager of a 
small organization is faced with the 
same problems as the executives of a 
large company. He must deal with 
his union, make decisions resulting in 
the establishment of a policy, provide 
a means for training new employees 
and set up some method for determin- 
ing how closely his field personnel are 
following instructions. That small 
company manager is actually engaged 
in a form of quality control when he 
investigates customer complaints, stud- 
ies various operating reports and 
makes an occasional call in a cus- 
tomer’s home. 

The whole industrial history has 
been one of increasing specialization 
of labor along with greater complexity 
of the machines, tools and processes 
of manufacture. Service organizations 
have in general a more difficult prob- 
lem than manufacturing plants in ob- 
taining customer satisfaction, without 
proportionate increase in costs as the 
complexity of the machines serviced 
continues to increase. 
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Gas Refrigeration’s New Advertising Portfolio will 
help you meet the challenge to the Gas Industry 


Yes, 1948 is the year of challenge. The Gas 
Industry —along with every other American 
company, salesman, and product—has been 
challenged to produce more. . . to sell more. 
For only by increased production and selling 
can we build a healthy, durable prosperity. 


In keeping with the spirit of ’48, Servel is 
producing more Gas Refrigerators . . . and 
will continue to step up production as rap- 
idly as possible. This means you will have 
more refrigerators to sell. Now here’s where 
the challenge directly concerns you. Are you 
prepared to sell more? 


*“‘Easy selling”’ is coming to an end. There 
will be keen competition for countless 
prospects who are waiting to be sold. To get 
your share of this market, you must roll up 
your sleeves, plan an aggressive local sales 
program ... and then put it to work. 
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That’s just what this new Advertising Port- 
folio will help you do. It offers a complete 
promotional program . . . planned step by 
step under one cover: 


Local Advertising Materials 
Displays and Signs 
Direct Mail and Literature 
Retail Salesmen’s Aids 
Home Service Materials 
Salesman Selection and Training 


These sales weapons not only sell the su- 
periority of Gas Refrigeration, but also di- 
rect customers to your store. When you receive 
your portfolio, you will find samples of all 
your sales aids . . . conveniently arranged in 
six handy file folders. Select the pieces you 
want and mail the order blank to Servel, 
Inc., Evansville 20, Indiana. 


100,000 Btu /hr. 
125,000 Btu /hr. 


The NEW John Zink 
UNIT HEATER 


This new and unique design in suspended space _ heaters 


features: MORE HEAD ROOM - COMPACT DESIGN 

- MORE HEAT FROM GAS BURNED - LESS NOISE. 

Unit is shipped completely assembled ready for installation. 

One unit will heat a 40’ x 80’ space. It is A.G.A. approved 

for liquefied petroleum gases, manufactured, mixed or natural 
gas. 


@ Available in Three Colors ©@ Adjustable Louvers 


New No. 50 “Shorty” FLOOR FURNACE 
50,000 Btu /hr. A.G.A. Approved 


This new No. 50 Floor Furnace is especially designed for 

installation where under-floor space is limited. Jt is only 

25” deep. Burns natural gas, mixed gas, manufactured gas 
or L. P. gas with equal efficiency. 


- Luminous Flame - 


CONVERSION BURNER 
For INDUSTRIAL and DOMESTIC INSTALLATIONS 


Burns natural gas, manufactured gas and liquefied petroleum 
gas. Luminous flame radiates heat two to three times faster 
than a blue flame. Available for vertical or horizontal firing. 


—Write for Literature— 


JOHN ZINK COMPANY 


4401 S. Peoria “2- Tulsa 1, Oklahoma 
New York - Salt Lake City - Houston - Los Angeles 


SALES SLANTS 


GAMA Seven-Month Repori 


Unit shipments of gas-fired appliances, 
furnaces, and boilers increased during 
the seven-month period ending July 31, 
1947, but limitations governing gas cen- 
tral home heating installations in va- 
rious sections of the country have held 
movement of gas conversion burners at 
a low level, according to a GAMA 
survey. 

Domestic gas ranges and gas-fired 
water heaters, among items which have 
showed added activity in reports from 
30 manufacturers, were the only units 
that shipped at a faster pace in July, 
1946, than in July, 1947, GAMA reports. 

All manufacturers, however, reported 
huge numbers of unfilled orders. At the 
end of July, 1947, the backlog on orders 
for gas ranges was 460,688 units; for 
water heaters, 447,163; for floor furnaces, 
55,003; for gas conversion burners, 20,- 
646; for gas-fired furnaces, 14,472; and 
for boilers, 6,327. 

Gas-fired boilers led other items in 
boosting unit shipments during the 
seven-months period with a 143.7% in- 
crease. Unit shipments for floor furnaces 
were 37.1% greater than during the 
same period in 1946; for gas ranges, 
36.5%; for water heaters, 17.9%; and for 
gas-fired furnaces, 8.1%. Gas conversion 
burners were shipped at a rate 72.5% 
less than for the same seven months 
period in 1946. 

The total value of all unit shipments 
during the 12-month period ending July 
31, 1947, was $237,050,000. 


WARREN PETROLEUM CORP. has 
announced the opening of a liquefied 
petroleum gas sales office at 60 Park 
Place, Newark, N. J., with C. L. Huls- 
witt, formerly manager of their Detroit 
office, in charge. Sales of LP-Gas by 
Warren in the eastern section of the 
United States are made possible through 
tank ship movement of products from 
the Texas Gulf Coast to a new marine 
LP-Gas terminal now under construction 
at Newark. The S. S. Natalie O. Warren, 
special tank ship, will transport over 
1.3 million gals. of propane per trip and 
will be loaded at Warren’s terminal at 
Norsworthy, Texas (near Houston). It 
is expected that tank car and truck de- 
liveries from the Newark terminal will 
be started early in December, 1947. 


RHEEM MANUFACTURING CO., 570 
Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y., has 
introduced a new publication called 
“Rheem Dealer News” to be circulated 
by direct mail to a list of more than 
35,000 plumbing, heating equipment and 
household appliance wholesalers and 
dealers throughout the U. S. Editorial 
material includes information on com- 
pany products, dealer news, promotional 
aids, merchandising articles, personnel 
items and technical articles. The maga- 
zine is divided into three sections of 
four pages each—general news, mer- 
chandising and technical departments. 


CRIBBEN AND SEXTON CO. will 
support AGA’s “Gas Has Got It” cam- 
paign with the same theme in all na- 
tional and trade advertising, as well as 
sales promotional helps and tie-in ma- 
terial for the dealer. Spearheading the 
campaign will be advertisements featur- 
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ing clock-control Universal ranges, built 
to CP standards, in Good Housekeeping, 
McCall’s, Better Homes and Gardens, 
House Beautiful, Holland’s and Guide for 
the Bride. 

Trade magazine ads will feature “Uni- 
versal Performance Proves—Gas Has 
Got It,” and will list the nine points on 
which women base their choice of 
ranges. Special displays, mats and fold- 
ers, and an announcement brochure are 
included among other campaign pieces. 


UTILITY APPLIANCE CORP., Los An- 
geles, has announced expanded adver- 
tising plans for that concern and its 
Gaffers & Sattler and Occidental Stove 
Co. divisions. Utility Appliance will use 
trade paper space in heating and ven- 
tilating, gas and electric appliance mer- 
chandising, gas industry, architectural, 
building and export publications. Con- 
sumer advertisng will include regional 
magazines and radio and will deal with 
heating and cooling equipment. News- 
papers, radio and outdoor postings will 
be used for cooperative dealer adver- 
tising. 

The Gaffers and Sattler division, 
which manufactures gas ranges, will use 
consumer advertising in regional mag- 
azines and radio. An extensive program 
of dealer cooperation will be carried out 
in newspaper advertising and with 
point-of-sale material. The Occidental 
Stove division will use dealer cooperative 
advertising under a program similar to 
that of Gaffers & Sattler. 


PAYNE FURNACE CO., Beverly Hills, 
Calif., is conducting a national radio 
campaign in support of its dealers, us- 
ing 60 stations in 23 states. Beginning 
last May with California stations, the 
campaign was extended in June to 19 
Pacific coast stations, and in July to 41 
more in western states and across the 
south as far as Orlando, Fla. 

Radio messages for the first three 
months featured the advantages of 
orderiag furnace installations during 
the summer when dealers were not so 
busy. In the fall emphasis was placed 
on the desirability of proper venting. 
Radio coverage is now being extended 
by adding evening station-break an- 
nouncements or major network stations 
in key territories. 

The Payne advertising and sales pro- 
motion campaign for 1947 also includes 
slide films for sales training; a motion 
picture; new booklets, folders, catalog 
inserts and mailing pieces; display units 
and a comprehensive dealer mat and 
direct mail service. 


SERVEL’S Vice President George S. 
Jones, Jr., recently told 200 southwestern 
gas utility firm executives and repre- 
sentatives that the greatest opportuni- 
ties in the air-conditioning field lie in 
residential installations. Jones _ said 
every new home being built or planned 
is a prospect for an all-year air condi- 
tioner, while many old residences may 
also be equipped with units. His com- 
pany is producing sufficient units to 
meet the increasing demand, Jones 
stated. W. G. Grube, Servel regional 
manager with headquarters in Dallas, 
was host to other Servel officials and 
visiting utility men at a luncheon. 


BENDIX HOME APPLIANCES, INC., 
will hold a 1948 distributor convention 
at the Edgewater Beach hotel, Chicago, 
Jan. 18 and 19. Distributor presidents, 
general managers and sales managers 
will attend, as well as other distributor 
personnel. 
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From our wide range of sizes and capacities, you can select a 
Roots-Connersville Booster, Exhauster or Meter to deliver 
or measure nearly any quantity of gas. 

For instance, our Rotary Positive units are widely used 
where a small volume of gas is to be moved, and for accurate 
and dependable metering in any quantities. Where the flow 
is in large volume, you have the choice between Rotary 
Positive or Centrifugal Gas Pumps, whichever best meets 
your requirements. 

R-C dual-ability to supply either Rotary or Centrifugal 
equipment offers important advantages to users. Because we 
design and build both types, we can be completely unpreju- 
diced in our recommendations. This dual-ability frequently 
results in substantial savings in first cost and operating and 
maintenance expense. 

Whatever your requirements may be, ask R-C dual-ability 
for the answer. You'll be sure of the right unit to suit your 
needs, and to give you long years of profitable performance. 


ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE BLOWER CORPORATION 
711 Oregon Avenue, Connersville, Indiana 
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* * ONE OF THE DRESSER INDUSTRIES «* « 


_ CATALOGS 


CLARK BROS. CO., INC., Olean, N. Y. 
—“Tentative Partial Enthalpies of the 
Lighter Hydrccarbons,” by B. H. Sage, 
R. H. Olds and W. N. Lacey. Clark 
offers this reprint in the belief that 
thermodynamic data of this nature will 
become a highly desirable working tool. 
The 14-page pamphlet includes charts 
and illustrations. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGU- 
LATOR CoO., 2753 Fourth Ave. S., Min- 
neapolis 8, Minn.—A new electric clock 
thermostat, the Chronotherm, will help 
gas utilities solve the following three 
problems, according to the manufac- 
turer: (1) the threatening fuel shortage, 


(2) mid-winter morning peak loads, (3) 
providing an item for salesmen to sell. 
The firm offers a four-page catalog, 
as well as a number of free sales aids 
designed to tie in with the company’s 
national advertising program. | 


FISCHER & PORTER CoO., Department 
4E-F, Hatboro, Pa—‘A New Era in 
Liquid & Gas Flow Measurement.” This 
32-page bulletin is profusely illustrated 
and contains informative material des- 
cribing advantages of the Flowrator 
meter for flow rate measurement. Re- 
quests for this literature should be ad- 
dressed to the above department. 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES CoO., 
Braddock, Thomas and Meade Sts., 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa.—Bulletin No. CU-1l 


NOR 


6 inch NORMAC clamp 
in service 
after installation 


MAC 


BELL JOINT CLAMP 


6 inch NORMAC clamp 
being lowered into 
hole for installation 


Solves Your 
Joint Repair Problems 


QUICK - EASY - PERMANENT 


Installed in pavement openings 
1’ x 1’. Available in all standard 
sizes from 3” to 12”. A simple set 
of tools cleans the joint, installs the 
clamp ... often in only a quarter 
of an hour. SAVES TIME. SAVES 
MONEY and the repair is perma- 
nent. Designed for all conditions 
particularly where pavement re- 
pair costs are prohibitive. 


Normac Clamps can be installed 
in large openings as well as small 
openings. 

Write for literature illustrating 
this simple solution to one of the 
Gas Industries most trying prob- 
lems and ask for our catalog des- 
cribing our complete line of... 


COUPLINGS... FITTINGS 

SERVICE TEES and ELLS 

SLEEVES . .. COMPRES- 

SION-END COCKS...COM- 

PRESSION-END METER 
BARS 


NORTON-McMURRAY MFG. CO. 


39 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. @ CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


Method and product covered by U.S. Patents, Nos. 2,163,261 and 2,178,286. 
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describes the new portable welding fume 
exhauster, designed for use in welding 
operations where stationary ventilating 
systems are unavailable or impractical, 
It is especially suited for operations in 
cramped, confined quarters or where 
the welder must move from place to 
place in enclosed areas. 


DAVIS EMERGENCY EQUIPMENT 
CO., INC., 116 Halleck St., Newark, N. 
J.—Technical Bulletin No. 1139 describes 
the Model 5 Vapctester, designed for the 
detection of combustible gases or va- 
pors. Featured in the bulletin is the 
method of locating leaks in underground 
gas mains and service lines. Also out- 
lined is the procedure for checking the 
progress of intensity of leaks when there 
are more leaks to repair than there are 
crews. The Vapotester can also be used 
for checking the gas-free condition of 
tanks or enclosed vessels or areas which 
have contained a combustible gas. 


CURRENT READING 


Inspecting Incoming Material — North 
American Philips Co., Inc., 100 East 
42nd St., New York, N. Y. This folder 
on quality control suggests procedures 
that may be followed from the time 
material arrives in a plant until it is 
finally accepted or rejected. Require- 
ments covering a typical inspector train- 
ing course are presented, and a number 
of standard forms needed in this phase 
of quality control work are illustrated. 
The company will send free copies upon 
request. 


Business Organization — Policyholders 
Service Bureau, Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co., 1 Madison Ave., New York 
10, N. Y. This report presents the re- 
sults of a study of the organization 
plans of 27 representative companies. 
Although it recognizes the fact that or- 
ganization is an individual problem 
which must fit the specific needs of an 
individual company, it shows how these 
principles and patterns are made to fit 
the needs of manufacturers, merchan- 
dising concerns, railroads and public 
utilities. 


How to Sell to the Government—Journal 
of Commerce, 63 Park Row, New York 
15, N. Y. Copies of this 32-page booklet 
designed to take the mystery out of 
bidding and contract procedures may 
be obtained from the above address at 
50 cents each. It is prepared as a guidef 
to manufacturers, jobbers and dealersf 
and explains the nature of the various 
government markets and tells how tof 
get on mailing lists for materials and 
products wanted. 


Stop Fires—Save Jobs—National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, 85 John St., New 
York 7, N. Y. This 16-page booklet is 
designed to help management and labor 
cooperate in a sound program of fire 
prevention. It points out that industrial 
fires also cause losses in employment, 
lost production and business failures two 
or three times greater than the dollar 
property loss. 


Research in Controlled Vacuum Heat 
Treating—Jack Huebler, Research La- 
boratory, Surface Combustion Corp., To- 
ledo, Ohio. This 19-page book is the 
final report on Project No. IGR-49 spon- 
sored by the Committee on Industrial 
and Commercial Gas Research of the 
American Gas Association. It is avail- 
able from AGA headquarters, 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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BAROMETER: 


Keep 4b going up 


a REX Automatic 
will WATER HEATERS 


Sales-Making Rex Features 


® RUST-FREE HOT WATER. Rex Auto- 
matic Water Heaters are ‘“ELNO” equip- 
ped to prevent corrosion of the storage 
tank and to assure the user of Rust-Free 
Hot Water at all times. 


@ FAST RECOVERY. An ample supply of 
hot water is available even in homes using 
an Automatic Laundry. 


@ THREE STYLES. (1) Rex Model 'G’’— 
round type. (2) Rex NuMode—modernis- 
tic square design. (3) Rex Table-High— 
square type for the modern kitchen. 


@® SELLING HELPS. Sales promotion cam- 
paigns to fit your individual needs. 


@® SALES TRAINING AIDS. Three-volume 
‘Service of Selling” texts for use by your 
own as well as your dealers’ sales force. 


PATENT APPLIED 


PEOPLE 


W. S. Rowley Max Willemin 
... Kaiser Fleetwings 


PAUL L. YAGER, general sales man- 
ager of Kaiser Fleetwings Sales Corp., 
Oakland, Calif., has announced three 
personnel changes in the sales force. 
WENDELL 8S. ROWLEY, formerly man- 
ager of national accounts at Chicago, 
has been promoted to assistant sales 
manager in charge of distributor-dealer 
relations, with headquarters at Oakland. 
MAX H. WILLEMIN, formerly a re- 
gicnal manager headquartered in San 
Francisco, has been made assistant sales 
manager in charge of contract sales and 
has moved to the Oakland office. AL- 
FRED D. HOWARD, assistant general 
sales manager, who has been located at 
the Fleetwings factory in Bristol, Pa., 
has been transferred to Oakland and 
will assist Yager with staff work. 


C. Brockschmidt 
coe ee 


W. E. Dunn 
.. . Fluor 


SHIRLEY E. MESERVE, vice president 
and general counsel, was elected presi- 
dent of Fluor Corp., Ltd., Los Angeles, 
at a special meeting of the board of di- 
rectors on Sept. 18. Meserve has super- 
vised Fluor’s legal affairs since 1926 and 
is a member of a Los Angeles law firm. 
W. EARL DUNN, vice president and 
general manager, will now serve as 
executive vice president: D. W. DAR- 
NELL, vice president and chief engineer, 
was promoted to vice president and gen- 
eral manager; and J. ROBERT FLUOR, 
manager of manufacturing, was named 
vice president and assistant general 
manager. JAMES P. WISEMAN, direc- 
tor of sales, and T. H. SEAVEY, man- 
ager of purchases, both were made vice 
presidents. ROBERT L. MERRICK, as- 


WALL-O-MATIC 
CIRCULATING 
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FLAT REGISTER 
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Plan Ahead for 
Greater Profits with... 


UTILITY 
HEATING 
APPLIANCE 


Get the Utility 
profit story. Write today. 
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FORCED AIR 
FURNACES 


REGISTER y 
FLOOR FURNACES 


UTILITY 


4851 S$. Alameda St. 
los Angeles 11, Calif. 


APPLIANCE 


CORP. DIVISIONS: 


GAFFERS & SATTLER 
OCCIDENTAL STOVE CO. 


sistant chief engineer, was elevated to 
chief engineer, and FOSTER M. 
STEPHENS, director of development, 
was advanced to assistant manager of 
manufacturing. 


Cc. L. BROCKSCHMIDT recently be- 
came manager of gas sales for Texas 
Eastern Transmission Corp. with head- 
quarters at Shreveport, La. For the past 
2% years he has been on the staff of the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey traveling 
in Latin American, Europe and North 
Africa as marketing specialist. During 
the war he served as chief of allocation 
and supply section, Natural Gas Divi- 
sion, Office of War Utilities, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Prior to the war, Brock- 
schmidt was associated with Mississippi 
River Fuel Corp. as combustion engineer 
from 1931 to 1942 and as industrial gas 
sales engineer for Lone Star Gas Co, 
from 1927 to 1931. 


K. M. CLARK, former secretary and 
treasurer of Ruud Manufacturing Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., was elected vice presi- 
dent and treasurer of the firm at the 
annual election of officers. W. M. LAT- 
TA was elected secretary. Other officers 
re-elected were M. G. HULME, chair- 
man of the board; R. H. LEWIS, presi- 
dent; J. H. SORG, vice president and 
general counsel; M. M. SCOTT, vice 
president; and J. K. ROTH, assistant 
secretary and treasurer. 


PERRY M. GISH, assistant general 
traffic manager of American Radiator 
& Standard Sanitary Corp., has been 
promoted to general traffic manager. 
He succeeds BENJAMIN 8S. THOMAS, 
who retired recently. Gish has been 
with American-Standard for 28 years. 


H. A. GEHRES and RALPH L. BOYER 
have been promoted by The Cooper- 
Bessemer Corp., Mount Vernon, Ohio, in 
recognition of their contributions to im- 
provement of products in recent years. 
The board of directors named Gehres 
executive vice president, and Boyer’s 


H. A. Gehres R. L. Boyer 


new title is vice president and chief en- 
gineer. Both men are recognized as 
leaders in the diesel, gas engine and 
compresso1 fields. Gehres joined the 
company in 1910 and Boyer began his 
service in 1926. 


JOHN C. FLANAGAN has been pro- 
moted to general manager of the Texas 
operating division of the United Gas 
Corp., it has been announced by N. C. 
McGOWEN, president. At the same time 
the retirement of J. V. STRANGE of 
Houston, who for the past 17 years has 
been vice president and general mana- 
ger of the operating division, was re- 
vealed. Under Strange’s direction Unit- 
ed’s operations were greatly expanded 
since 1930, when he took over. 
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THIS COUPON 
MEANS 


it means an opportunity to sell famous Fraser Appli- 
ances in an exclusive, protected territory! 

It means profits because Fraser has been making 
quality heating appliances for over 25 years. You can 
really sell behind that kind of reputation! 

Extra profits, too. With a Fraser franchise you sell a 
complete line of products. You order everything through 


= one source, get assorted merchandise to meet your needs 
-" | —and you get a profitable discount for carload quan- 
n ; 


tities. Also, .a profitable 2% advertising allowance on all 
1is | | earned invoices. 
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usiness! 


BUSINESS 
FOR YOU 


Your dealers will find Fraser profitable. They’ll have 
full packages of sales promotion aids—and the Dealer 
Floor-Finance Plan enables them to carry a full line of 
stock with only a 10% cash down payment. 


That’s why we say the Fraser franchise means profit- 
able business. Investigate this great opportunity. Mail 
the coupon today! 


; | appreved by the *) approved by Underwriters’ 
‘> American Gas Association =f Laboratories, Inc. 


ees Lee 


_ All gas appliances are Loan All electric appliances are 
a | 
\ 


GET YOURSELF A 
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IRVING A. DENISON has been ap- 
pointed chief of the Underground Cor- 
rosion Section of the National Bureau 
of Standards, according to an announce- 
ment by DR. EDWARD U. CONDON, 
director. Denison will direct funda- 
mental studies of underground corrosion 
utilizing the data from extended field 
tests, involving the burying and pe- 
riodic excavation of thousands of speci- 
mens af pipe materials and protective 
coatings in representative soils. 


A. P. SMITH, national service manager 
for Bendix Home Appliances, Inc., South 
Bend, Ind., has announced the appoint- 
ment of three service supervisors. They 
are: ELDON T. JONES, Kansas City, 
Mo., territory; R. C. PERKEY, unas- 
signed; and LOY D. JONES, home office. 
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W. B. ECKEN- 
HOFF has been ap- 
pointed sales man- 
ager for Roberts & 
Mander Corp., Hat- 
boro, Pa., succeed- 
ing John H. Emery, 
who died on Aug. 
24. Eckenhoff will 
exercise general su- 
pervision and direc- 
tion of the firm’s 
sales and market- 
ing program. He 
has been active in 
the Roberts & Man- 
der sales organiza- 
tion for over 13 years and was assistant 
sales manager for eight years before his 
present appointment. 


W. B. Eckenhoff 
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STEPHEN B. SEVERSON, president of 
the Republic Light, Heat & Power and 
Dominion Natural Gas Co.’s, Buffalo, 
N. Y., has announced the promotion of 
seven executives to fill vacancies result- 
ing from the recent death of James A, 
Richie, who was vice president, secre- 
tary, treasurer and a director of the 
companies. JOHN R. REEVES, genera] 
superintendent, was elected vice presi- 
dent and DONALD A. HAMILTON, as- 
sistant treasurer, was elected treasurer, 
DONALD P. SPENCER, assistant secre- 
tary, became secretary and HUBERT P. 
NAGEL moved into the post of assistant 
secretary of the Republic company. RO- 
BERT M. ROBINSON was elected as- 
sistant secretary of the Dominion com- 
pany. New assistant treasurers are HO- 
WARD F. MOORE and WALTER G. 
STROMAN. 


EDWIN A. MURRAY and HOWARD 
M. BOTELER have been appointed as 
assistant managers of the compressor 
division at Buffalo, N. Y., of Worthing- 
ton Pump & Machinery Corp., Harrison, 
N. J. Murray is in charge of industrial 
and government compressor business, 
and Boteler is in charge of oil refinery 
and chemical compressor business. 


F. WILLIAM KAHRL has been ap- 
pointed controller of The Cooper-Besse- 
mer Corp., Mount Vernon, Ohio. The 
position formerly was held by JAMES 
E. BROWN, who was named treasurer 
to succeed ZENNO E. TAYLOR upon 
his retirement nearly a year ago. Since 
that time, Brown has held both offices. 


JOHN W. KIGHT has been named plant 
manager of the Lawson Manufacturing 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., makers of water 
and home heating appliances. Kight rec- 
ently was vice president of the Roto- 
gravure Engineering Co., Everett, Mass. 


- OBITUARIES - 


BURT D. BARNES, 
associated with 
Western Stove (Co. 
since 1933, and for 
the past seven 
“ears sales m7na- 
ger of that firm, 
was stricken with 
a heart attack at 
his desk on Oct. 1. 
He was 60 years old 
and had seemingly 
been in excellent 
health up to the 
time of his death. 
He had attended 
the Pacific Coast 
Gas Association convention at Coronado 
late in September. 


Burt Barnes 


FLOYD F. McCAMMON, 57, vice presi- 
dent and general superintendent of elec- 
trical operations, Public Service Co. of 
Colorado, passed away in Denver on 
Sept. 20. McCammon began his public 
utility industry career in 1916 when he 
became associated with the Denver Gas 
and Electric Light Co. as a junior en- 
gineer. He progressed steadily until his 
election as vice president of the Public 
Service Co. of Colorado in 1943. 


HENRY S. NORRIS, 80, retired secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Iroquois Gas Corp., 
died in his Buffalo home recently. He 
began his career with the Buffalo Na- 
tural Fuel Gas Co., predecessor of Iro- 
quois. He was made secretary-treasurer 
of Iroquois in 1914. 
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Vent Cap 


HAMMEL RADIATOR ENGINEER- 
ING CO., 3348 Motor Ave., Los Angeles 
34, Calif. 

MODEL: Karol Air Ever Pull. 
APPLI@GATION: This patented vent cap 
makes it possible to set the cap nearly 
flush with the roof and still maintain 
an even pull regardless of unusual draft 
conditions or high velocity winds. 
DESCRIPTION: This new sheet metal 
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cap has been rigidly tested by the Board 
of Building and Safety, City of Los 
Angeles, and was approved and adopted 
by the building code. The long pipe and 


A-frame may be replaced by this prod- | 


uct, resulting in a more attractive roof 
line and better performing fuel burners. 


Slide Rule 


THE FOXBORO CO., Book Depart- | 


ment, Foxboro, Mass. 
MODEL: Flow-Rule. 


APPLICATION: This specially designed 


12-in. slide rule is for computing orifice 
plate bores, flow nozzles or venturi 
throats, and also the rate of flow, or 


the differential created across the ori- | 


fice plate (whether flange tapped or full 
flow tapped) or other primary device. 
May be used for all fluids, with or 
without seals, and covers a wide range 
of flows and line sizes. 


DESCRIPTION: Cost of the rule may 
be saved many times where the correct 
determination of line size or flow rate 
is important. Use of the Flow-Rule will 


be quickly understood by anyone fa- 
miliar with a slide rule. Instructions are | 


on the back, and the reversible slide 
has scales for gas on one side and liquids 
and steam on the other. The use of color 
to distinguish the scales for such fluids 
adds to convenience. Other color bands 


are shown, with tick marks indicating 
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the I. D. of schedule 30, 40, 80 and 120 
pipe. 

The instrument is expertly construct- 
ed on moisture-proof plastic, free from 
effects of warpage or thermal contrac- 


tion or expansion. Solid construction 
eliminates need or adjustment for clear- 
ance or alignment. Slide works easily 


without excessive friction. Sales line up 
without parallax and are on white viny- 
lite with a clear plastic covering which 
protects scale markings. The rule comes 
in a case of heavy leather, equipped with 
a plastic window for the owner’s card. 
Price is $25. 


Swing Check Valves 


POKORNEY MANUFACTURING CO., 
3117 Clybourn Ave., Chicago, III. 


MODEL: 3000 Series Swing Check 
Valves. 


APPLICATION: These valves, states 
the manufacturer, offer the advantages 
of sensitivity to low flow, full flow 
through the valve with minimum resist- 
ance, non-leaking through the check, 
and a free action check mechanism 


WARREN ANNOUNCES 
ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
FACILITIES AT NEWARK 


Warren’s LP-Gas marine terminal at Newark, 
N. J.. now under construction, will receive its 
first cargo of propane via SS “Natalie O. War- 


ren” early in December, 1947. 


This new tank ship and terminal brings to 
the Eastern Seaboard large additional supplies 
of LP-Gas, so badly needed for industrial, util- 


ity, and household uses. 


Sales offices at 60 Park Place, Newark, N. J. 
Telephone Humbolt 5-1489. 
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WARREN PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


TULSA, 


Detroit 


OKLAHOMA 
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Houston 


The answer to yourgas | 
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which will not stick on minimum flow. 


DESCRIPTION: Available in both the 
screwed and flanged types, in bronze 
aluminum and grey iron, in I.P.S. sizes 
of % to 6 in. Larger sizes will be avail- 
able later. Carefully engineered, and 
manufactured by precision machinists, 
the valves are especially adapted for use 
with manufactured, natural or LP-Gas. 
Bulletin No. 3001 describing this new 


_ series is available upon request to the 
_ manufacturer. 


Strip Chart Recorder 


WHEELCO INSTRUMENTS CoO., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

MODEL: Capacilog. 

APPLICATION: Designed for the meas- 
urement indication control and perman- 
ent record of variables in the process 
industries. 
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UNITED PETROLEUM GAS COMPANY 


806 ANDRUS BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 
616 FIELD BUILDING, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
Oxford, Pa. 


Jackscn, Miss. 1652 Hickory St., Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
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63 years of Peerless research in the 
Science of Heating and its allied prob- 
lems of Engineering, Design, Styling 
and Finish has resulted in today’s out- 
standing quality heating equipment. 


The Peerless line 1s 


x Made to Sell 
* Made to Satisfy 
*x Made to Last 


Crerlers 


MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


DESCRIPTION: The instrument oper. 
ates on a Wheelco electronic principle 
which has been successfully applied to 
the company’s Capacitrol pyrometer 
controller for many years. In this new 
Capacilog the firm adds the recording 
function with a positive power driven 
pen to the electronic link between meas.- 


urement and control for deflection and 
null method types of measuring systems. 
Simplicity of operation without ampli- 
fication, physical contact or disturbance 
in the measuring circuit (no relays or 
converters) results in accurate and in- 


| stantaneous response. Simplicity of de- 
sign with a minimum of moving parts 
and front-accessibility throughout re- 


_ flection, 
thermometer type recorder, 
controller or indicating controller. 


|_APPLICATION: For better 
of protane and butane gases and mix- 
' tures in gas plants. 

| DESCRIPTION: Considerable saving is 
_ promised through the use of these in- 


sults in ease of service and maintenance. 

The Capacilog is available as a de- 
potentiometer or _ resistance 
recording 


Venturi Injector 


ECLIPSE FUEL ENGINEERING CO., 
730 So. Main St., Rockford, IIl. 


| MODEL: Special Venturi Injector As- 


sembly. 
utilization 


jectors, as they are operated without 
the use of compressors, pumps or mec- 
hanical equipment which entail extra 
expense for equipment, maintenance and 
labor. They are claimed to be especially 
advantageous when applied to gas plant 
installations requiring the mixing of 
two gases, or a gas with air, where the 
primary gas is already available under 
utilizable pressure. The pressure must 
be sufficient to entrain the secondary 
gas or air, as the case may be. Uniformly 
controlled mixing is obtained as the 
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injectors can be throttled over a wide 


a chemically-treated cotton textile hav- 


trial use. Now in service in oil fields, 


ciple range of inlet pressures. They will then ing high strength and low stretch char-_ refineries, pipe lines and processing in- 
d to automatically maintain a very close ratio acteristics. dustries. 

Leter of flow between the ‘pressure gas and Continuous lengths in three sizes will DESCRIPTION: This quick-opening 
new the entrained or diluting gas. be available — ¥-in., %-in. and 1-in. high pressure fluid control valve fea- 
ding This equipment enables gas plants us- ID. It will be branded every 5 ft. with tures a straight, non-tapered plug that 
iven ing LP-Gas to provide facilities for the name U. S. Giant LP-G hose. requires no lubrication and is suspended 
eas. § standby service, auxiliary or peak load top and bottom on sealed ball bearings 


shaving, or retirement of old carburet- 
ted water-gas sets. In addition to mixing 
applications, the assemblies are being 
used for pressure boosting, for operation 
of wet-dry bulb instruments in satura- 
tion or hydration plants, for circulation 
of gases, and for other special require- 
ments. 


Steam Cooking Kettle 


GROEN MANUFACTURING CO., 45387 | 


W. Armitage Ave., Chicago 39, IIl. 


Non-Lubricated Valve 


JOHNSON FOUNDRY AND MaA- 
CHINE CoO., 1119 N. Main St., Los Ang- 
eles 12, Calif. 

MODEL: LJS Plug Valve. 
APPLICATION: Flange and screw type 
available in ferrous, non-ferrous and 
special metals for every type of indus- 


which take the thrust radially. This plug 
is the only moving part. A quarter turn 
opens and closes valve at high pres- 
sures and temperatures, requiring very 
little torque. 

Floating seats of hardened steel are 
ground and lapped for a precision fit 
with plug for perfect seal at each port. 
Plug does not touch body at any point, 
Keeping friction to a minimum. Behind 


YOUR ASSURANCE FOR 
MAXIMUM SERVICE 


MODEL: A-H. 
APPLICATION: For fast, efficient do- 
mestic cooking. 
DESCRIPTION: This _ self-contained, 
gas heated steam cooking kettle is said 


to be versatile, safe and fully automatic. | 


ON COSTLY INSTALLATIONS &@ 


PHILL, HUBBELL 


MULTI = COAT 
PIPE PROTECTION 
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in- The absence of safety valves, pressure * Heist gt 
gauges, water gauges, and liquid level | 
controls provides convenience of opera- | 
tion and freedom from excessive maint- | 
enance. The steam generating chamber 
is hermetically sealed and has automatic | [RN sion. oe . 
thermostatic control. The kettle is stain- | 
less steel inside and out, with controls 
enclosed in a ventilated streamlined 
housing mounted on the outer shell. 
Temperatures may be held accurately 
at any point from 140°F. to 250°F. | 
———— With costly pipe laying excavations for maximum service, 
properly insure your CONGESTED AREA pipe installations 
eae eee ee cs | with HILL, HUBBELL FACTORY controlled dielectric and 
efeller Center, New York, N. Y. | . 
Jut ff MODEL: Special Synthetic Rubber | corrosion proof steel pipe protection. 
2C- Hose. 
traf §=APPLICATION: For handling propane > . 
Sil oak Gane aun, aie a Gee | Single and double coated and wrapped pipe, to all 
lly § ferring LP-Gas to homes, factories and | standard specifications. 
int other points from supply truck to storage | 
he tank. | 
‘er | DESCRIPTION: Increased strength and | 
ant lighter weight are achieved through a | 
ry special synthetic rubber compound cap- | le ' seems —————— 
sly able of resisting the effects of LP-Gas. Division of GENERAL PAINT \ /CORPORATION 
he The hose is reinforced with Ustex yarn, | YEG CLEVELAN D, OHIO, 
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= & To get top efficiency in gas-purification at the towest 
= cost, use Connelly Iron Sponge. It’s the finest purifi- 
E cation material to be had. 

Connelly Iron Sponge has a high degree of activity. 
It gives longer service before fouling. It revivifies more 
quickly. Leading gas companies have been using this 
“blue-ribbon” purification material for years — they 
know it can be relied upon to do the best job. 

If you have a problem in gas-purification, take ad- 
m vantage of Connelly’s 71 years of experience. Our 
[= 2ngineers will be glad to help you . . . there is no 

= obligation. Consult Connelly! 


CONNELLY, INC. 


3154 S. California Ave., Chicago 8, Illinois 
Elizabeth, N. J. Los Angeles, Calif. 


MUELLER METER BARS 


PROTECT THE METER 


ee ee 
~ = 
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. Threads protected from Fe 
rust and side strains 

. Pipes strongly braced 

and aligned 

. Bevel centers and aligns the connectors 

. Only 2 connections. No union joints or 
gaskets 

. Accurate threading and precise dimen- 
sions 


MUELLER CO. 


| 
ANNs 


_—————_ — 


FACTORY: Chattanooga, Tenn. MAIN er AND FACTORY: Decatur, Il. 
OTHER FAC 4TORIES : Los Angeles, Cal. * ° Sarnia, On ada 


CLIP THIS AND MAIL TODAY 


AN 


I 
We 


IF YOU ARE NOT A 
REGULAR SUBSCRIBER TO 


SAS 


In GAS each month you will find dozens of ideas that will help 
you know your business better and do your job better. Just one 
of these ideas coming to you on our pages can pay you many; 
many times the small cost of a subscription. 
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GAS ... 1709 WEST EIGHTH ST., 
LOS ANGELES 14, CALIFORNIA 


Please enter my subscription to GAS for... 


1 YEAR $2.00 [J 
[] Check is enclosed ([_] Please bill me 


NAME POSITION 


STREET CITY ZONE STATE 


each seat, an expansion gland forces 
seat tightly against plug with just 
enough “give” to prevent plug from 
seizing or sticking. These glands are 


held in place by replaceable steel re- 
tainer sleeves. At no time does fluid 
come in contact with valve body; wear 
can only result from longitudinal flow 
of fluids. All wearable parts (plug, seats, 
glands, sleeves) may be replaced on the 
job without use of special tools. 


Repair Clamp 


SMITH-BLAIR CoO., San Francisco. 
MODEL: Repair Clamp. 
APPLICATION: For repairing broken 
or split cast iron or cement-asbestos 
pipe. 

DESCRIPTION: Installation of this 
new cast bronze full circle repair clamp 
requires the simple bolting together of 
the two halves of the coupling over the 


brcwer: or split cast iron or cement- 
asbestos pipe. The use of bronze for the 
coupling and duronze nuts and bolts 
is contemplated to assure permanence 
of repair. The new Smith-Blair clamp 
forms a complete water-tight circle that 
compensates expansion and contraction 
of the pipe. Special molded rubber gas- 
kets with copper armor are bonded to 
the inside of the coupling sleeves so 
that the fingers may slide easily over 
the gaskets until they overlap to form 
a full wrap-around. The rubber gasket 
as a result, cannot wrinkle or gather 
under the coupling. 
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5 ene eeiiine amine Johns-Manville 
CALCULATOR ||TRANSITE FLUE PIPE 


FROM 2 inches TO 16 inches for domestic gas-burning appliances 


DIFFERENTIAL. 2 twee “ 
w, 


- ¢.¢ GF ¥ Pe 
bo titett s 


An asbestos 
product— | 


KI a : % 
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NGE 
RAPID FLAYW CALCULATOR 
For All Types of Orifice Meters 
‘$00 each 
sas “The Naturol Gas Magazine” 
17°08 West Fighth Street Lin Angeles, Californian 


~LtGak ~~ 


It's light in 
weight— 


EASY 10 HANDLE 


- « e will quickly compute any of a series of variables in 


the wensmiectom of natural gnees. 4 ND IN, IS’ 14 | | i 


| SIMPLE to operate: Set dial . . . Turn indicator .. . 
| and instantly find 


1 COEFFICIENT and VOLUME 
| 2 CORRECT ORIFICE SIZE IN ANY GIVEN VOLUME 
3 DIFFERENTIAL PRESSURES 


Our NGE CALCULATOR has been tested in field and desk | cD Comes bot. A 


use. Why not let it help you with your daily problems. 


If interested send in coupon and you will receive our | |: RO UND and 0 VAL 


calculator in a few days. 
‘n a complete range 
of sizes and with a 


GAS $2.00 EACH 
1709 West Eighth Street 25% discount on all e e . 
<a Los Angeles 14, California orders for 25 or more full line of fittings 
nt Gentlemen: Please send me... NGE Gas Flow Orifice 
aot Calculators for which | am enclosing my check or money order 
ion SP a ilscicesissieiimniasooin Add 2%% sales tax in California. 
as- = 
i. Write for Brochure TR-I3A oussemawviuce 
pe a 
wae Address: 
rm COMPANY ....... . 
et Johns-Manville 


her ADDRESS 
Box 290, New York, N.Y. & =! 
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Etimiuate costly change-over work.. 


SERIES 302-20 


% The Roberts-Gordon burner is readily 
adaptable to all types of gas with no 
major changes of parts and without sac- 
rificing efficiency. All that’s necessary 

is to adjust the patented iris orifice for the proper input and 

air shutter for the right amount of air. We estimate the saving 
to the utility to be at least $15 per customer ...a mighty 
important reason for being glad you sell the Gordon. 


ROBERTS-GORDON APPLIANCE CORP. 
137 Arthur Street . 


Buttalo 7, N. Y. 


Pioneers of the gas conversion industry and makers of 84", 302-20", 400" 
and Nordensson conversion burners 


HECO’S Zee PRECISION DIE-CAST 


Gas Appliance rR EG U LATO R 


Designed, engineered and produced 
complete by Heco, units are indi- 
vidually tested to assure close con- 
trol at minimum maintenance cost. 


© PRESSURE DIE-CAST FROM 
‘FINEST ALUMINUM ALLOY 

© BRASS-TO-BRASS SEAT 

© CORROSION-RESISTANT 
INTERNAL PARTS 


@ LOWER SHIPPING COSTS 
®@ CLOSE CONTROL 

® HIGH CAPACITY 

© LOW MAINTENANCE 

® INDIVIDUALLY TESTED 

© APPROVED BY A. G. A. 


INSIST ON THE 7Zece HECO REGULATOR FOR PRECISION PERFORMANCE 


New, too, is the line of HECO Precision Machined Brass Valves and Cocks. 
Write for prices, Catalog No. 47 G on the complete line, giving jobber’s: name. 


Available for 
immediate Delivery 


HECKETHORN 


MANUFACTURING & SUPPLY CO. 
LITTLETON, COLORADO, U.S.A. 


a 
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Fire Extinguisher 


ANSUL CHEMICAL CO., Fire Extin- 
guisher Division, Marinette, Wis. 


MODEL: Ansul 4. 


APPLICATION: 
For extinguishing 
fires in flammable 
liquids, gases, solids 
and electrical equip- 
ment and also for 
controlling fires in 
ordinary combusti- 
bles. 
DESCRIPTION: 
The extinguisher, 
19% in. long, 3% in. 
in diameter and 
light in weight, is 
designed for effec- 
tive use by inexper- 
ienced operators, 
according to the 
manufacturer. The 
agent used, Ansul 
Plus-Fifty dry 
chemical, is claim- 
ed to be non-toxic, 
non-corrosive, non- 
abrasive and a non- 
conductor of elec- 
tricity. 

Maintenance is 
said to be greatly simplified and the ex- 
tinguisher can be quickly recharged on 
the spot after use. It is supplied with a 
quick-opening bracket for vertical or 
horizontal mounting in locations where 
space is limited, such as in industrial 
plants; on trucks, buses, autos; or in 
homes, stores, institutions, boats, etc., 
where fire hazards do not demand larg- 
er equipment. 


Dewpointer 


ILLINOIS TESTING LABORATORIES, 
INC., 420 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 10, III. 
MODEL: Alnor Dewpointer. 
APPLICATION: For measuring humid- 
ity with ease and accuracy. 
DESCRIPTION: The _precision-built 


Dewpointer eliminates the need for ex- 


ternal coolants. The dew or fog is ob- 
served suspended in air, not on a poiish- 
ed surface. Thus, it is easier for two or 
more observers to get the same results. 
Readings are said to be accurate and 
are taken in a matter of seconds after 
only a short period of practice. 

Simple and compact, the Dewpointer 
is built to precise instrument standards. 
Available in two ranges—for dew point 
between —20°F. and room temperature 
and from —100°F. to 0°F. 
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